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ENJOY FLORIDA’S 


TIONS—ON A REALLY MODEST BUDGET 








FAMOUS ATTRAC- 


—COME TO HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


Rates $5, $6, $7 a Day AMERICAN PLAN (All Meals) 
All Rooms With Baths 


It CAN be done! One can live at a 
fine Florida Resort Hotel, play golf, 
swim, fish, thoroughly enjoy Florida 
life—on a budget that experienced 
travelers will declare to be REALLY 
MODEST! 


Boom or no boom in Florida, the 
beautiful Hotel Charlotte Harbor will 
offer a scale of rates that will be very, 
very reasonable. If you are thinking 
about Florida at all—find out what 
an honest-to-goodness value in accom- 
modations and pleasure you can get 
at the Charlotte Harbor. 


Write today for information and il- 
lustrated booklet. Address G. Floyd 
Alford, Manager, Hotel Charlotte Har- 
bor, Punta Gorda, Florida. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor is on the 
West Coast of Florida, in the real 
tropical part of Florida. It is thor- 


oughly modern—its rooms, furnish- 
ings and facilities for sports make 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor one of the 
finest resorts on the West Coast. Those 
who wish to enjoy Florida quietly— 
without fuss and feathers—will like 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor. The desires 
of family groups will be served. 
Golf, fishing, tennis, hunting and 
bathing in the invigorating waters 
of the sulphur water swimming pool. 
On Tamiami Trail, good roads. Tran- 
sients are cordially invited. 


Quail shooters, fishermen and early 
comers in general can be accommo- 
dated from November 20th on. 


Management will be under G. Floyd 
Alford (of Radium Springs, Ga.). 


Compare rates, attractions and sheer 
hotel quality—write today to G. Floyd 
Alford, Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA CORDA, FLORIDA 
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EDITORIAL 





Man in the Rain 


I: IS NOT in the nature of the voter to 
study the effect and all of the possible 
consequences of his patriotic duty as per- 
formed on the morning and the afternoon 
of the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. Yet that effect can be 
measured in degree as much as in kind, and 
if in the doing of it he confers immeasur- 
able power, it is too often forgotten that he 
is a god of a kind who does not know his 
own strength. This time he has perma- 
nently moved a great domed building from 
one end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
other, has precipitated the Legislative into 
the Administrative branch of the govern- 
ment and removed the people’s elected 
leader from the friendly guidance of checks 
and balances and placed him alone upon a 
storm-swept pinnacle. 

There is loneliness in supreme power 
(there lies one of its major tragedies) and 
it has already become nothing if not trite 
to speak of the effect of the recent mid-term 
election as a grant of power such as has been 
bestowed seldom upon a President of the 
United States. It was a cheery order, given 
carelessly in a fashion to make light with 
joy the hearts of all who still believe in con- 
stitutional procedure, to “Carry on/” 

But this is merely a covering for a great 
tragedy which may be hidden beneath that 
early November snow of millions of “Yes” 
ballots which so recently drifted across the 
land. No one is more aware of this than 
the President of the United States. He saw 
the danger even before the campaigning 
was concluded, and became increasingly 
cautious and even downright noble in re- 
fusing to place unqualified approval upon 
this, or upon that, candidate. 

The American electorate, in a misguided 
belief that they have done their President 
a great service in sending all of his friends 
to Washington to help, with a chorus of 
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“Yeses,” to run the government in ship- 
shape, dictator fashion, have done much 
more than that, for now any one of several 
things can happen in the new, overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic Congress. Numerous, 
hasty polls have been taken to reveal what 
these may be, to what degree any or all may 
come to pass. Does it mean that the country 
has definitely turned to the “Left” or is it 
still in the middle of the road? Can the 
President control Congress and particularly 
those extreme Leftists which he was, 
for political reasons, at no great effort to 
keep out of it? If Congress turns and fights, 
which it may in a headstrong determination 
to go yet further to the Left, the Chief 
Executive will be totally without that justi- 
fiable alibi: the right to blame the failure 
of smooth government upon a misbehaving 
party of the Opposition. He must accept 
then the inevitable taunt, “Well, they’re 
your friends, aren’t they?” 

But if the new Congress, out of gratitude 
in achieving the sanctuary of Washington 
under the white flag of the New Deal, 
decides to show its appreciation by turning 
itself into a rubber stamp, then the tragedy 
indeed will be complete. It will mean that 
for two more years at least, and contrary to 
the intent of the Constitution, both the 
Legislative and Executive branches of the 
government will be housed in the same 
building, directed by one man. 

A dispassionate observer who will trouble 
to look behind the gay and orderly voting 
of November and beyond to the possible 
consequences cannot fail to see the tragedy 
inherent in any of these eventualities. It 
drapes a mantle of power upon the broad 
shoulders of the Chief Executive and creates 
a supremely tragic figure which must walk 
on alone, through the rain, down the road 
of broken promises, toward the horizon of 
Inflation —F. W. 
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“Standards by gov- 
ernment edict’ popu- 
larly translated into a 
phrase of collegiate 
sport activity as that 
of “winning a govern- 
ment A” is a little un- 
derstood objective of 
New Deal planning. 


Will a humble can 
of peas become an- 
other symbol of gov- 
ernment experimenta- 


tion? 











Arce is not in itself a final stage of any activity 
in which opposed forces have been engaged. If we 
concede comprehension of the first term, the entire com- 
promise which up to this date has been effected between 
the White House and two of the largest forces on the front 
of individualized effort in America may be defined in some 
such Will Rogers fashion as this: ‘‘A truce is a truce.” 
Exactly that, and nothing more. 

If President Roosevelt had bothered to dip into his un- 
abridged Standard Dictionary before seeking to resolve the 
impasse toward recovery which the New Deal alone has 
forced upon the Nation, he would have found: 

Truce 1. An agreement between belligerents for a tem- 

porary suspension of hostilities. Truces are either par- 

tial, limited to particular places, or forces; or general— 
extending to all places or all belligerent forces. 

Now the kind of sharp politics practiced by the White 
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Winning a Government “A” 

































by E. Eric Jamesen 


House has left a very definite, 
and equally erroneous, impression 
with the American people that 
the truce between that of New 
Deal planning, which is tepid, 
half-hearted Left Wing Social- 
ism motivated purely by politics, 
and that of rock-ribbed democ- 
racy, upon which the original 
thirteen colonies were consoli- 
dated, was sued for in one-sided 
fashion by the leading representa- 
tives of private banking and pri- 
vate business. The facts are that 
before proposing any such truce, 
the White House manipulators 
were, in their superior wisdom 
of moulding public opinion, at 
great pains to leave the impres- 
sion with the American people 
that desire for recovery was a 
virtue possessed alone by the New 
Dealers. The maintenance of 
such a viewpoint, of course, neces- 
sitates the careful ignoring of a 
series of obvious and indisputable 
facts, which include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) That no one in America 
voted for the New Deal 
as we know it today and 
which completely repudi- 

ates the Democratic platform of 1932; 

(2) That Herbert Hoover was voted out of office be- 
cause he was not achieving recovery fast enough; 

(3) That no one group desired recovery more urgently 
than American business; 

(4) That the New Deal, upon the indisputable evidence 
of League of Nations statistics, has been for a year 
and a half retarding recovery in America; 

(5) That American business and industry, the most 
tolerant and patient sufferers of New Deal ex- 
perimentation, comprise the first group to recognize 
the error which the American electorate had made 
on November 8, 1932, and that that error could 
not be corrected—short of revolution, which no one 
except the “voices” to which Gen. Butler has been 
listening, desires—until 1936. 

Here then are the major factors upon which the Ad- 
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ministration at Washington has to date drawn up terms of 
“a truce” with those forces of American business which are 
represented by the American Bankers Association and by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. In 
neither of these has the New Deal made any concession ; 
and in one of these it has failed already to keep at least 
an implied promise. 

What has brought about this seeming victory for the 
White House is nothing less than the successful operation 
of shrewd, ward politics. The Democratic politicians who 
were victorious in 1932 promised, before that victory was 
given to them, to restore prosperity to America through 
the maintenance of a sound currency; by balancing the 
Federal budget, and through a reduction of unemployment. 
None of these things has been done, as any school child 
knows. On March 4, 1933, the successful politicians of 
the campaign of 1932 undertook to achieve recovery by 
a program which ignored all of these planks. In the fall 
of 1934, after eighteen months of bungling, they called 
upon American business to stop its “carping criticism” 
and to agree to a truce. The only olive branch, and it 
was purely mythical, which the Administration offered, 
was a half-hearted promise to “turn to the right.” 

Before proceeding further to a disclosure of the possible 
consequences of this strange wedding of wind and water, 
we may digress for a moment to consider in what manner 
the President has observed the temporary truce which he 
called for between the bankers and the Administration. 
Can it be termed a fulfillment of the promise to “turn 
to the right”; or even as pursuit of a middle-of-the-road 
course, that immediately after the effecting of that truce 
he double-crossed his friends, the money changers, and pro- 
ceeded to appoint Marriner S. Eccles to the Governorship 
of the Federal Reserve Board? ‘That appointment is a 
complete ignoring of all promises to compromise and is a 
confirmation of the worst fears of American private bank- 
ing. Mr. Eccles has never had anything except complete 
scorn for those who believe that sound prosperity can be 
achieved only by a balanced Federal budget. He is a sin- 
cere disciple of the “Keynes theory” that America can 
spend her way to recovery. And although the President in 
his preparation for the groundwork for a one-sided truce 
with the bankers was at considerable trouble to make it 
clear that he had no interest in that most radical thing: a 
central bank, Mr. Eccles is on record as being in favor of 
just such an extreme experiment, in the following words: 
“The Government controls the gold reserve, the power to 
issue money and credit, thus largely regulating the price 
structure. Through its power of taxation it can control 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth production.” 


Now what has happened here, in the case of the bank- 
ing truce, may be taken as admissible proof of what may 
occur in the larger and more significant truce which was 
subsequently negotiated between the White House and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

A shrewd, and presumably unbiased, Washington com- 
mentator remarked on November 19, 1934: “Business will 
be compelled to surrender on some mighty big issues before 
this latest armistice becomes a formal peace... . ” 

The average American who has been consistently deluded 
by the New Dealers into believing that he can have his free- 
dom and eat his prosperity (at government expense) should 
pause and consider the significance of this observation. 
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Some light on the real source of the radicalism to which 
he is being treated today may help to a clearer understand- 
ing of the fate into which he is now about to be plunged. 
For the sake of making easier and more understandable 
the tight-rope walking act which the Democratic Adminis- 
tration has been forced to perform since taking office, the 
impression has been left that the “reform,” “reconstruc- 
tion,” and “radical” features of the New Deal program 
have all come from some vague and undefined quarter out- 
side of the White House. The hand-fed, with flattery, 
members of the Washington press corps know better than 
this. They know, though they never publicize it, that in 
thought and in action, be it considered or otherwise, few 
of the Brain Trust advisers of the President move or dare 
to function in a field of thought as far to the Left as that 
in which their Chief himself cavorts. 


The real radicalism of the New Deal, so much of it 
impractical, so much of it dishonestly pooh-poohed in the 
friendly fireside speeches, is of a nature and origin which 
cannot honestly be offered in trade in any so-called truce 
with conservatism. There is certainly no evidence that the 
effecting of any such truce between democracy and New 
Dealism means the giving up of any plans by government 
for government control and for national collectivism. And 
it is to be noted further that in their, to date uninter- 
rupted march to this unconstitutional goal, that that which 
the New Dealers have not been able to accomplish by Con- 
gressional acts and through parliamentary discussion and 
rule, they have frequently sought to get through the 
extra-legal powers which have been ear-marked as an 
“Emergency.” 

And now first among these must be listed an effort 
properly tagged “Standards by Government Edict,” of 
which we will hear much in the immediate future. This 
indeed may be classed as one of the “mighty big issues” on 
which “business will be compelled to surrender before 
this latest armistice becomes a formal peace.” 

“Standards by government edict,” for the purposes of 
popular understanding, may be translated into a phrase of 
the current season of American football activity as that of 
“Winning a Government A.” 

The significance of this movement, which is typical of 
that larger effort towards regimentation of an entire na- 
tion, may not be grasped quickly by the mew forgotten men 
of the New Deal, the consumers. The drive to force it 
upon an important section of American industry has been 
under way for some time, but this fact apparently was 
forgotten in the intensive bargaining which accompanied 
the Administration’s latest “truce” with Business. 

But more important: this is a thing which concerns not 
only the producers of all consumers goods in America but 
it also effects those who make nationally worthwhile the 
production of such goods under a private profit motive 
system, namely all the consumers. The scheme may be 
explained as that of a system of A, B and C grading, an 
examination to this end by government inspectors of all 
goods to be consumed by America’s 126,000,000 citizens. 
It is seemingly just as simple as that; and as is the case in 
so many other instances with the ideas approved and in- 
cluded in the New Deal Plan, it was this quality of seem- 
ing simplicity which first made its appeal to the collegiate 
Brain Trusters who have been in such diabolic haste to 
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“make over America.” In full and complete operation the 
idea is nothing more than this: that when next you, as a 
consumer—and whatever else we are, we are all consumers 
—set forth to buy a new suit of clothes, a smoked ham, a 
radio, a can of peas, or a pair of baby’s shoes you would 
have to guide you, prominently stamped upon the product 
of your desire by your all-benevolent government, an alpha- 
betic symbol—“A,” “B” or ‘“C”—which would tell you 
instantly what kind and grade of goods you were buying. 
That ideal situation would in all probability floor you to 
the extent of destroying your natural suspicion that such 
service could be rendered only at enormous taxpayer cost, 
only through the maintenance of a new army, half a million 
or more strong, of government paid inspectors, whose func- 
tioning would be subject to every con- 
ceivable kind of political graft; and 
finally that this seeming ideal, if it 
were practical, might ever have been 
considered by private industry. 

The drive toward this impractical, 
collectivist objective, wherein the gov- 
ernment would undertake to certify 
the “trade quality” of every item of 
consumers goods, has already been 
launched in at least one field of pre- 
served foodstuffs, specifically that of 
canned goods. The steps in the at- 
tempt toward the achievement of this 
unconstitutional goal are worth ob- 
serving. It was first sought in a minor 
legalistic detail of the so-called Tug- 
well Bill, later named the Copeland 
Pure Food and Drug Act and defeated 
under that name in the U. S. Senate. 
Perhaps it should be made quite clear 
to the uninitiated right at this point that 
the certifying of “trade quality” by a 
series of government seals such as “A”’ 
“B” and “C” has nothing whatever to 
do with the purity of the product con- 
tained in the can. Regulations already exist for criminal 
punishment of those who may seek to preserve and dispense 
canned impure foods. The stupidity, if not the danger, of 
incorrectly thought out legislation becomes apparent when 
an impractical and unenforceable method of “trade stand- 
ards” as opposed to “consumer standards” (pure food) 
is given basis in a criminal statute. 


Now when the “trade standardization” feature went 
down to defeat in the new pure food act, in which Dr. 
Tugwell sought practically to rewrite the entire Constitu- 
tion, the effort was promptly transferred to the Washing- 
ton playing field where the NRA codes for the canning 
industry were then being booted about. This it should 
be noted has been a common procedure of all New Deal 
reform affecting business—when you can’t get what you 
desire in the fair manner of parliamentary action—jam it 
into code hearings. 

So the New Dealers sought next to have standardized 
grading and the marking of canned goods made a feature 
of every code covering the numerous fields of preserved, 
perishable foodstuffs. It was to be studied and worked out 
independently, over and over again, in the making of the 
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code for the canning of white corn, in the code for yellow 
corn, in the code for cling peaches, in the code for free 
peaches, sliced peaches, half peaches, asparagus tips, as- 


paragus stalks, etc., etc. 
+. 


When the impracticableness of this finally dawned tenta- 
tive approval was given to the canning industry’s general 
code of fair competition with the added proviso that within 
ninety days of its signing and promulgation the industry 
was to be back with a plan covering all grade labeling, a 
problem upon which the industry had then been working 
for twenty-one years! 

The gigantic, if not impossible, task of grading con- 
sumers goods according to a fixed 
standard is perhaps easiest to grasp if 
consideration is confined solely to can- 
ned goods. However, at a recent in- 
dustrial round table discussion in New 
York City of this whole question, it 
was shown clearly that the consumer’s 
interests would in no way be protected 
if the powers in Washington took to 
awarding the government “A” to 
babies’ shoes—the “A” only to go to 
such coverings for ten, tiny little toes 
as could prove that they were strictly 
all leather. 

Officials of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States are fully 
cognizant that the present trend of 
government thought in no sense in- 
tends to confine the sport of winning 
a Government A to the canning indus- 
try. In March of this year, the Cham- 
ber issued the following warning: 

“Some of the proposals that have 
been made for dealing with standard- 
ization of consumers goods contemplate 
every conceivable product that enters 
commerce. In one form it is proposed that broad powers 
should be given to an existing, or a new Federal agency, to 
fix standards for everything the consumer buys. Manufac- 
turers would be required to produce goods according to 
government specifications. Consumers would be educated 
by government propaganda to buy only goods produced 
according to these specifications.” 

The idea of the standardization of products is not new. 
The movement, self-sustained within the industry, has nat- 
urally been greatest in the field of industrial goods, i.e. 
those goods going into the manufacture of other products, 
which are then termed consumers’ goods. “Purity of 
product,” which the reform zealots like to believe is the 
sole justification for standardization and grading was not 
the reason for the forward surge of this movement when 
it was left alone in private industry. It was forced largely 
by economy, through a desire to eliminate waste. 

In 1921 the Federated American Engineering Societies 
published a report “Waste in Industry.” It particularly 
directed attention to the need for increasing the efficiency 
of American business. The result was that individual 
business set up research laboratories and the Federal 
Specifications Board was organized to develop specifica- 
tions for the purchase of government supplies, and the 
Bureau of Standards turned its attention to work of this 
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nature on behalf of the Board as well as for industry. 

The Bureau, both in codperating with industry and as- 
sisting the government in its purchases has been an out- 
standing government achievement. Industry, however, did 
not depend solely upon this government agency. It set up 
its own agency, the American Standards Association. So 
effective and reliable was the work of this private organiza- 
tion that it was finally decided to transfer the commercial 
standardization work of the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington to the American Standards Association in New York. 


It is interesting to note the comment made in the sum- 
mer of 1933 upon this move by the Secretary of Commerce, 
a comment very evidently not dictated, nor could it ever 
be approved, by the Brain Trusters: 

“When our Economy Committee came to examine the 
budget of the Bureau of Standards, it reached the con- 
clusion that the commercial standardization work of the 
Bureau, because of its value and importance to industry, 
was a type of work which industry could properly conduct 
by its own efforts. It is in my opinion a good governing 
rule to follow that whatever industry can satisfactorily do 
for itself should no longer be done at the expense of the 
taxpayers.” The italics are all ours. 

So much for the movement toward the standardization 
of producers’ goods, dictated by economy largely and with 
quality, as always, taken care of best through respect and 
maintenance of the value of trademark and the free inter- 
play of price and competition. But the 
work to develop standards, and here is 
meant trade standards, for consumers 
goods was not neglected. 

As early as 1913 a group of con- 
scientious workers in the canning in- 
dustry set out to develop a system of 
standards, a system which would permit 
the retailer to be able to say to Mrs. 
Housewife, “Here is a can of corn, 
which the canning industry guarantees 
meets this certain standard, and here is 
a can, a little cheaper, which is sub- 
standard.” The pioneers set to work 
modestly on peas. In a short time they 
had discovered, and shall we say iso- 
lated, some sixteen different grades of 
peas, all of them being canned in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, all of them 
meeting the pure food requirements. A 
score of years later they were little 
nearer their objective, little nearer om- 
niscience, where they could say, “This 
pea and this pea alone wins the Gov- 
ernment A.” 

The most important factor in such 
grading which is seemingly absolutely indeterminable is 
that of flavor. Who is to say that this one pea, not unlike 
some other pea in size, in color, in training and handling, 
is alone entitled to a Government A because it alone pos- 
sesses the right flavor? What is the right flavor, who is to 
pronounce the ultimate, final verdict? Well, under the 
government’s tentative plan some twenty to thirty-five 
thousand politically appointed inspectors who would be sent 
into every American cannery would become the nation’s 
arbiters on the flavor of our foodstuffs as canried today. 
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At least it is assumed that some such corps of inspectors 
would be required in the canning industry alone if trade 
standardization were to become a function of government. 
But if some higher and more centralized authority were to 
become the official U. S. arbiter of taste, it is not difficult 
to imagine a day in court for some pea canner about to be 
sentenced to five years in jail because one of his containers 
marked “A” failed to produce that all essential, if ever so 
elusive, “perfect flavor’ which alone would entitle him 
to pin an “A” on his product. What’s the answer? The 
canning industry could not find it in twenty-one years. The 
economic agricultural intelligentsia of Washington told 
them to produce it in 90 days! 

Let us imagine as achieved the day of trade produce 
grading by the government. We go to the grocery to buy 
some canned corn. There on the grocer’s shelf is our 
favorite, call it Black King. Good old Black King, at 18 
cents a can, is sporting as we knew it would, its Govern- 
ment A. But right along side of it on the same shelf is 
the Brown-White brand for 14 cents, and it too is marked 
with “A.” Now it is true that the consumer did not have 
to wait until the government set up a system of standards 
to “get wise,” as it were, to the possible bargain in Brown- 
White brands. But will the seemingly identical “A’s” 
tell the same story? Will in the last analysis there be any 
assurance that the awarding of the highest government 
approval to both or either brand was strictly honest? 

The identical ‘“A’s” do not differentiate sufficiently, par- 
ticularly if the system of grading is carried out without a 
percentage merit for flavor, as must 
eventually be done. In this instance 
they do nothing except confuse the 
buyer; they seek to work contrary to a 
carefully built up sense of selectivity 
on which the careful buyer prides him- 
self, and impose instead a charge that 
the buyer is merely extravagant in pre- 
ferring Black King at 18 cents when 
he can get “something just as good— 
Brown-White brand at 14 cents.” 

But is it just as good? There are 
reasons to suspect that it is not, even 
if the system of grading and awarding, 
under a political machine, were per- 
fectly honest. Grading products as 
“Up to Government Standard,” name- 
ly “A,” fails to take in Quality, or 
Super-Quality goods. Black King 
comes from a cannery which has sought 
always to capture only the quality 
trade—a trade carefully nurtured with 
honest advertising: “Costs More. It’s 
worth it.” But here come the remakers 
of America bent upon the destruction 
of this specialized business. What will 
the eventual effect be? ‘That should be easy enough to 
see. The government system of grading will tend to give 
an unfair sales advantage to the fourteen over the eighteen 
cent brands; effort in the top ranking canneries to achieve 
that extra special quality will be deprived of its just profit. 
The eventual result will be, in that day when we buy goods 
not by established trade names, but alone by government 
“A,” “B” and “C” seals, that the quality of canned goods 
will be reduced to the lowest standards possible to achieve 
the desired government rating. 
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In studying all of the theoretic schemes of the New 
Dealers to make over America it is surprising how often 
there is encountered the same identical fallacy, namely that 
of failure to think through to logical conclusions and to 
all the possible consequences. If Grade “A” is to be as 
high as it should for any given foodstuff which can go into 
a can it is conceivable that whole areas now engaged in 
the production of this particular agricultural product might 
be dropped into a lower class, and the producers, namely 
the farmers, would be the sufferers. In that eventuality 
politics and graft no doubt would be able to straighten 
out the difficulty. 

But the contrary may also be true, in fact has already 
proven itself not only probable but possible. Under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to 
promulgate minimum standards for canned foods. This 
amendment was sponsored by the canning industry. Stand- 
ards and grades besides those authorized by the amend- 
ment have been set up for other food products, such as 
fruits, vegetables and meat. Now under the McNary- 
Mapes amendment, which is limited to the establishment 
of a single minimum standard for each kind of canned 
foods, the Department of Agriculture has been able to fix 
minimum standards for six products only. Although this 
small number is due in part to limited appropriations, it 
is also due to practical difficulties encountered in arriv- 
ing at standards that might be acceptable and enforcible. 
But what has happened is this: The Department, to avoid 
serious disqualification and handicapping of certain areas, 
has been obliged to fix minimum standards so low that can- 
ners in some sections of the country complain that certain 


commodities now fulfill the requirements which formerly’ 


were regarded by the canners themselves as sub-standard. 
& 


If we take the extreme proposal of the New Dealers, 
namely (again we quote the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States), “that broad powers should be given to an 
existing, or new Federal agency to fix standards for every- 
thing the consumer buys,” it is not difficult to imagine our 
retail stores of the future filled with goods devoid of the 
marking of the standard brands of today, and simply tagged 
“A,” “B” and “C,” if those are the three grades to be 
used. It is difficult to see how at least the long established 
quality brands could survive against such competition. The 
fact that volume sales of these brands has been maintained 
through consistent promotion and advertising and that that 
volume sale makes possible the profit in supplying super- 
quality is presumably a factor of no interest to those lead- 
ing Brain Trusters who believe that advertising is a waste 
and an unnecessary burden upon the consumer. The in- 
consistency of their viewpoint becomes immediately ap- 
parent when it is recalled that in the New Deal proposal 
already quoted, “Consumers would be educated by govern- 
ment propaganda to buy only goods produced according to 
these specifications.” Perhaps the government printing 
press runs for nothing. Perhaps the good planners do not 
know that the ultimate consumer, in some way, is always in 
the last analysis the taxpayer—in some form or other. Or 
perhaps the difference is solely in the question of who uses 
the all important instrument of propaganda. It is dif- 
ficult in any event to find much sense in such a system 
of thinking. 
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One wonders in a world of consumers goods simply 
marked “A,” “B” and “C,” be they baby shoes or grand 
pianos, how great would be the incentive, (the competi- 
tive value of a long established trademark being immediate- 
ly set at naught), for everyone to jump into the manufac- 


turing business. But how quickly then we would have 
fulfilled the long dreamed of (by the planners) utopia of 
over-production! And surely the summary destruction of 
trademark values in consumers’ goods would entitle the 
proprietor to some redress under the claim of destruction 
of property without due process. 


Within the industries which most easily, and under the 
influence of false logic, might be the first to become subject 
to a program of government control through grade label- 
ing, there has already developed an organized opposition 
to the government program. In most instances the defense 
has become articulate through the threatened danger to the 
value of private trademarks, but even in those instances 
where the viewpoint is most enlightened there is a decided 
tendency toward that common form of myopia which fails 
to see the forest for the trees. 

It seems that one might reasonably inquire what the 
government, in the last analysis, is doing in this particular 
field anyway. The evidence is contrary to the claim that 
the consumer’s interest is being protected or that his condi- 
tion will be in any way improved. As has already been 
pointed out, there is an easy opportunity to confuse the 
real objectives of this New Deal plan in the possibility of 
confusion over the term “trade labeling” and “consumer 
labeling.” The latter, concerned primarily with the ques- 
tion of public health, is indispensably a function of govern- 
ment. It is perhaps for that reason that the New Dealers 
sought first to achieve this next step in “government-con- 
trol of everything,” through the instrument of a new 
pure Food and Drugs Act. It has already been made clear 
that the labeling project of the government, in the last 
analysis, could-be made a destructive instrument against 
privately owned trademarks and against the large business 
of advertising consumers goods. 

In studying these possible ultimate effects, it should be 
worth while to return, momentarily, to the statement 
already quoted by the Secretary of Commerce wherein he 
says: “It is, in my opinion, a good governing rule to fol- 
low, that whatever industry can satisfactorily do for itself 
should no longer be done at the expense of the taxpayers.” 

That philosophy, insofar as the consumer’s interest is 
concerned, has been highly satisfactory to date. The pro- 
duction of the best grade of goods possible at fixed prices, 
the reward being legitimate profit, has brought industry 
to its present high standard. ‘The evidence further shows 
that individual industries have made sincere and honest 
efforts to produce,some satisfactory form of trade labeling. 
The only recognizable charge which xan be made against 
industry in this connection is that in certain instances it has 
inclined to be rather laggard. Up until now government 
co-operation with industry, in arriving at suitable stand- 
ards, has been largely on a voluntary basis. The satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the immediate past has been that the 
government proffered its resources to industry to -help in 
solving its problems but, with certain exceptions did not 
seek to fix or impose standards. The findings for the most 
part have not been mandatory and progress made has been 
possible because industry itself wanted standards. 
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While it may be put down at this time as purely specu- 
lative, it is interesting to consider what might lie beyond 
a completely effected program of trade labeling by govern- 
ment edict. Proponents of government standardization 
are rather fond of citing the number of varieties of certain 
classes of consumer goods that are at present on the mar- 
ket. Such citation is very evidently done at least to hint 
at the fact that private production fosters waste and that 
there are many more kinds of consumers goods on the mar- 
ket than are really necessary to supply the requirements of 
purchasers. It may readily be admitted, that in the case 
of certain classes of merchandise the number of varieties 
could be reduced without hardship to manufacturers, dis- 
tributors or consumers. 

It is certainly doubtful, however, if this could be done 
on a large scale without seriously curtailing the opportu- 
nities for selection to which the consumers are entitled. It 
is equally obvious, that any drastic reduction in varieties 
of products would tend to concentrate unduly the produc- 
tion of consumers goods in the hands of relatively few 
producers, forcing even efficient producers out of business 
and creating wide-spread unemployment and_ hardship. 
But even if such consequences are not admitted, the ques- 
tion still remains: Should the government have the right 
to determine the question of quantity of consumers goods 
as it is now seeking to rule upon the quality of those goods 
through the instrument of the proposed ABC grading 
system ? 
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It has been shown that in the case of the canning indus- 
try conscientious workers had for long been seeking some 
system of grading. The ABC grading system, its inability 
to designate flavor and its characteristics which were in- 
imical to the interests of long established brands to the con- 
trary, had its outspoken adherents. When the representa- 
tives of the industry were summarily ordered to produce 
within 90 days a satisfactory ABC grading they countered 
with a proposed descriptive labeling plan. 

There was due and proper recognition within the indus- 
try that every can purporting to contain a certain foodstuff 
in reality pronounced on its face nothing more than that 
fact. It is conceded that one seldom opens a can labeled 
Tomatoes and finds therein instead sweet stewed corn. 
The opportunities for surprising the housewife are un- 
limited in this practice but they are not conducive to 
building up trade. It is a practice almost never indulged 
in, even by an unknown canner. 

But despite all of this it was recognized in the canning 
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industry, the first to be confronted with a government 
directed system of product grading, that additional informa- 
tion as to contents might be given to the purchaser. In 
answer to the government demand for a grading plan, to 
be worked out in 90 days, the industry offered as a sub- 
stitute a descriptive labeling plan which is summarized as 
follows: 

(1.) Put on the label terms descriptive of each of the 
significant characteristics of the product that are suscep- 
tible of physical or other objective test. 

(2.) Use terms that are familiar to or employed by the 
consumer; thus, canned peas would carry on the label 
descriptive statements similar to the following. “Medium 
Small” to indicate size; “Early Variety,” to indicate vari- 
ety; “No Sugar Added,” to indicate absence of added 
sugar; “Salt Added,” to indicate seasoning; “To a High 
Degree Free From Broken or Off-Colored Peas, Pods or 
Buds,” to indicate workmanship in canning; ‘Very 
Tender,” to indicate maturity or texture; “Vacuum Pack 
—Without Liquid” to indicate method of packing. 

(3.) Define these terms so that (a) the canner will be 
able to use them properly, (b) that the food authorities 
can enforce their proper use and penalize canners who 
misuse them. 

(4.) Develop by scientific research new or more accu- 
rate tests so as (a) to extend the number of characteristics 
to be described on the label, and (b) to extend the system 
to cover products for which tests have not yet been 
developed. 

The plan contemplates action by the industry for the 
benefit of the industry and the consumers of its products 
without the necessity of creating additional or new gov- 
ernmental agencies, but with full and proper use of the 
present governmental enforcement agencies. 

This substitute proposal was rejected and the govern- 
ment officials made clear their intention of moving on to 
the ultimate objective of an ABC plan of grading con- 
sumer products. In oral discussions with representatives 
of the industry the officials have indicated a willingness to 
dispense with flavor as a grading. In publicity propaganda 
covering this discussion the impression has been left that 
“flavor will be graded.” And there the ultimate impasse 
is reached, for: 

A quality grade, if it includes the factor of flavor, is 
unenforcible because flavor is an intangible characteristic 
not susceptible of physical or other objective test. While 
a quality grade, if it excludes flavor or any other intangible 
characteristic in order to make the grade enforcible, is mis- 
leading and deceptive to the consumer. 
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Behind the Front of a Future War 


by Harrison Forman 





Japan has refused to sign new pacts guar- 
anteeing Pacific peace; Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald tells the Commons that Britain must 
re-arm; the League inqutres into the “Mystery 
of the Mandates’—scene of a future war. 





] N a recent arraignment before 
the Mandate Commission of the 
League of Nations, Japan was called 
upon to give a “satisfactory explana- 
tion” to the “suspicions” that she was 
spending large sums of money to build 
fortified harbors and airports in the 
Western Pacific Islands which she now 
holds under League mandate. Under 
the terms of the mandate, Japan was 
forbidden to fortify these islands, which 
formerly belonged to Germany. Also 
she was specifically forbidden to ex- 
clude foreigners. 

These islands extend for a distance 
of 2,500 miles between Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The total area is just a 
little more than 800 square miles while 
their number is estimated at about 1,400, many of which 
are merely exposed rocks. A vast area of 2,000,000 miles 
on our ocean path to the Far East is, therefore, completely 
dominated by these islands for a depth of 1,000 miles and 
running 2,500 miles along the Equator. 

Called to give an account of many suspicious acts which 
now compose the growing Mystery of the Mandates, Japan 
flatly denied that she was constructing naval bases on any 
of the Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone or Pelew Islands, to 
which attention had been particularly drawn. Mr. Nobu- 
bumi Ito, the Japanese delegate, insisted that the expendi- 
ture of approximately 200,000 yen for harbor improve- 
ments in each of these four islands was necessary because 
it was essential to permit vessels of 3,000 tons or more to 
enter the ports. When eyebrows were lifted at such com- 
parative enormous expenditures for commercial develop- 
ment in a group of coral and volcanic islands with a total 
population of le: rhan 70,000, Mr. Ito gave as the reason 
that “the sea tucre was very rough.” The Commission 
then asked why the sea had changed its habits there lately. 

Mr. Ito deprecated the charges as “absolutely ground- 
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less,’ and added that the harbors in 
question were so small and so barren 
that technically it was useless to de- 
velop them as naval bases. 

The truth is, however, that these 
islands are potentially of extreme naval 
importance. Among them are to be 
found some of the finest natural har- 
bors in the world, harbors which are 
particularly adaptable for development 
of submarine and seaplane bases, which 
would be of extreme strategic value in 
the event of a war in the Western 
Pacific. As a matter of fact, one of 
them, Pagan Island, was secretly used 
by German merchant and war craft in 
the Pacific during the early part of the 
World War. 

Surely, the Japanese will not have the world believe that 
they are not cognizant of this—especially now that sub- 
marines and airplanes have attained such increasing military 
importance, and particularly since these islands stretch 
athwart our lines of communications from Panama and 
Hawaii to the Philippines. 

The Japanese Foreign Office has issued a formal state- 
ment saying that, “Japan is observing faithfully the terms 
of the mandate under which it governs the former German 
Islands in the Equatorial Pacific. All suspicions and accu- 
sations are without foundation.” If this is true, then how 
does Tokyo explain that nearly a million yen were spent in 
a peaceful year for harbor improvements in sparsely popu- 
lated and economically worthless islands? Or, if free and 
unrestricted access to the islands for foreign travelers and 
vessels is guaranteed under the terms of the mandate, why 
have foreigners found it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to visit the islands? There are unexplained incidents 
which show that such curiosity, be it innocent or otherwise, 
can be undertaken only on pain of death. 

We shall never learn what really happened to Colonel 
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Earl Ellis, of the U. S. Marines, who died under mys- 
terious circumstances in the Caroline Islands. Perhaps he 
learned too much, and.... 

The Japanese authorities said he died of fever and that 
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sanitary regulations dictated immediate cremation of his 
body. This, at least, has never been disproved. But when 
the American light cruiser Marblehead was ordered to the 
Carolines to bring back the body, the Japanese not only 
refused permission for the cruiser to enter these islands, but 
also refused to allow a commissioned officer to land there. 
The Japanese consented finally to permit the United States 
to send a doctor and a pharmacist’s mate on this mission. 

They traveled on a Japanese trading vessel, under official 
Japanese government protection. At the Carolines they 
received a cigar box from the local authorities, said to have 
contained the ashes of Colonel Ellis. The never published 
story further tells that the doctor “committed suicide” be- 
fore he reached Japan with the remains. The pharmacist’s 
mate turned up loose in Tokyo six months later—raving 
mad! An examination disclosed that his skull has been 
cracked with a silken cord! None of this, so far as can be 
learned, is down on “official papers” anywhere. A check 
in the Navy Department files for the log of the ship and 
the remarks that normally would be entered revealed that 
the Office of Naval Intelligence at Washington has caused 
these pages of the ship’s log to be removed. 

And last February an American warship bearing a groun 
of prominent American and Japanese scientists who wished 
to study the solar eclipse were refused permission to land 
at Ladrone Island. Other ships, of other nations, have met 
with similar rebuffs. 

There is no doubt that Japan regards these islands as 
much Japanese territory as Formosa or Korea. Japan will 
sever relations with the League of Nations completely on 
March 27, 1935. “She is absolutely confident,” writes 
Mr. Yoshizawa, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the 
Japanese newspaper, Kaizo, “that this fact does not affect 
her in any way as regards her right over the islands.” 
Tokyo officials insist that the islands were given to her. 
not by the League, but by the Supreme Council at Paris, 
for her share of the spoils in the World War. 


Before the League of Nations, Mr. Ito cautioned the 
Powers “‘to be prudent” when discussing questions pertain- 
ing to the Far East as “there may be trouble in that part 
of the world.” Just what did he mean by this? Is this 
to be construed as a threat, or does Japan really fear an 
attack by some one, or coalition of Western Powers? 

Just what are the interests of the Powers interested in 
the Far East? Certainly, America will not be accused of 
desiring to add to her Far Eastern possessions. France 
quite apparently is content with her Indo-China and lesser 
China concessions. Britain and Holland both have large 
interests in the Orient, which neither has particular am- 
bitions to increase territorially, but which each will fight 
tooth and nail to retain. The Soviet has her hands full 
with her own problems in developing what she already has. 
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She will not go beyond her present domains unless it is to 
help a state or people who have embraced Communism, as 
she has done in outer Mongolia and tried to do in China 
proper. 

And the Japanese? From what direction do they fear 
“trouble”? 

In the famous Tanaka Memorial, the secret report of 
the Premier to Emperor Hirohito in 1927, it was revealed 
that Japan had ambitions to control Asia by extending her 
territory through Manchuria and Inner Mongolia:to Chi- 
nese Eastern Turkestan, to dominate China by gaining con- 
trol of the Yangtze valley and Canton, and in time, adding 
the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, The Malay States 
and, eventually, India. 
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She has already begun to work out this plan which she 
calls her “Destiny.”” She has Manchuria—took it by force 
in the face of protests from the whole world. The Tient- 
sin-Peiping area seems to be next on her program, with 
Hopei, Charhar, Suiyan and Shansi Provinces, comprising 
what is termed North China, to be territorially detached 
from Nanking authority soon after and become an “inde- 
pendent state,” or an outright annexation to Manchukuo. 

She is now busily at work in Inner Mongolia, which she 
hopes to control through the hereditary Princes who still 
retain their titles bestowed upon them by the Ching Em- 
perors of China, of which Henry Pu Yi is the last of the 
line. ‘You are more kin to us in political concepts and 
religion than to the Communist Russians or the heathen 
Chinese,” is the gist of her propaganda talk. (Japan has 
recently restored Buddhism to official status. The Mongols, 
with perhaps the exception of the Tibetans, are the most 
fervent of Buddhists.) And the Mongols, as well as the 
Tibetans to the south and west have never recognized the 
overthrow of the Manchus from the Dragon Throne 
of China. Not for nothing has Japan placed the Man- 
chu “Boy Emperor,” Henry Pu Yi on the throne of 
Manchukuo. 

She is gradually asserting her influence in central China, 
beginning at Shanghai. Japanese “‘sham battles’ to which 
“no special significance” may be attached, according to 
Japanese authorities, occur regularly in Shanghai, particu- 
larly the Hongkew section. In a recent “engagement” 
twelve hundred men took part in an all-night maneuver 
in Hongkew. The sky was illuminated from midnight to 
dawn with signal rockets and flares, while armored cars 
and trucks clattered through the streets, dropping details 
of troops, who quickly took up strategic positions, carrying 
the thing so far as to sight along their machine guns at 
important buildings and possible “enemy” strongholds. Not 
until dawn did they conclude this military show, which 
had apparently accomplished its objective—the occupation 





It will be recalled 
that it was from Hongkew that Japan began her attack 
upon the now famous 19th Route Army encamped in 
Chapei, adjoining the International Settlement border limits 
during the Shanghai War. 


of the Hongkew section of the city. 
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In September, 1933, the Japanese Naval authorities 
completed a four-story barracks in Shanghai which had 
been begun in the utmost secrecy just after the Shanghai 
War of 1932. Strange it is that these barracks are built, 
not within the International Settlement limits but outside 
—in the Chinese territory of Chapei. These barracks are 
constructed of reinforced steel and concrete, with provision 
made for its defense with machine guns, anti-aircraft guns 
and field artillery. It contains a completely equipped hos- 
pital and has a capacity for some 2,000 officers and men. 
It is strongly guarded today from all prying eyes. 





clans, backed up by an army of men trained most rigidly 
and taught that it is a supreme honor to be asked to die for 
“the Emperor and Japan.” 

The military party’s supreme authority and ability to act 
independently of what civilian Japan cares or thinks about 
it has been amply proven by their actions in the past three 
years. Recently, at a meeting of the Supreme Military 
Council, the Board of Marshals and Admirals and the 
Cabinet, abrogration of the Washington Naval Treaty was 
approved. 

Of course, the argument of “equality” in the eyes of the 
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The China coast and Canton, of course, are dominated 
by her fleet with Formosan bases as a point departure for 
military operations. 

Her policy in the Philippines seems to be one of waiting 
for the day when the islands will become definitely inde- 
pendent from the United States. In the meantime, by 
subsidizing Japanese colonists in the purchase of large land 
tracts in the Philippines, she is preparing to work her will 
there through the legislative body when it shall be estab- 
lished, for it will, of course, be “representative.” 

In extenuation, Japan complains for one, that she is over- 
populated. Yet she has lived in Manchuria for more than 
thirty years, controlled it entirely for three years—and out 
of about 40,000,000 inhabitants, barely 500,000 are Japa- 
nese. It is this “Destiny” of hers in which she believes so 
fervently, a destiny to organize and rule a united Asia, 
which is driving her onward, it seems inevitably to her next 
war. And it is her own military party which is responsible, 


acting as they do entirely independently from the people 
and the constitution, with control of the fighting forces in 
the hands of the extremely proud and patriotic Samurai 
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world’s peoples is simply for the consumption of Japanese 
patriotism. Naval parity would be in effect naval suprem- 
acy in the Pacific. The militarists know full well that they 
are masters in Asia. There is not a single foreign battle- 
ship stationed in Asiatic waters, while Japan has her whole 
fleet concentrated within a matter of hours, almost, of 
steaming distance of the most important points in the 
Orient from a military standpoint. Tientsin, Peiping, 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila and 
Saigon would be taken before a finger could be lifted 
against her, should Japan find it necessary or expedient. 
She would then sit tight and dare the Powers to oust her 
from these spots. 
A war waged against Japan by any one single Power 
i would be an extremely expensive and long drawn-out ven- 
ture. Only should two or three of the Powers get together 
in an entente would it be possible to bring Japan to terms 
in a reasonable length of time. 
The Japanese militarists know all this. They have seen, 
too, that the foreign Powers are not inclined to act in con- 
cert to place a curb upon her, as was illustrated in the 
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variance of attitudes taken by the several Powers in the 
notes sent to Tokyo, in reference to her Manchurian opera- 
tions. And the militarists have become much encouraged 
and emboldened by this. At Geneva, recently, Mr. Ito 
arrogantly replied to the repeated demands of Marquis 
Theodoli of Italy, chairman of the Mandates Commission, 
and his associates for “satisfactory explanations” that 
“Japan believes she has satisfactorily explained the matter.” 


It is obvious that the militarists in Japan have allowed 
their successes in the past three years to go to their heads. 
They are confident that they have demonstrated to the 
Japanese people their ability to accomplish by definite action 
what the diplomats have failed to do by negotiations. It is 
their desire to establish this prestige more firmly which is 
behind the recent elaborately-staged ‘‘air raids” on the prin- 
cipal cities in Japan in which, it is reported on reliable 
authority, “enemy” aircraft were painted with U. S. Air 
Corps insignias. In the meantime, newspapers and maga- 
zines are constantly reminding the populace to prepare for 
the “crisis” in 1935-36, when Japan may be called upon 
to surrender to the League of Nations control of the man- 
date islands, and the naval race, resulting from the abroga- 
tion of the Washington Pact, begun. 

Surely, if the militarists continue this policy of cock-sure 
insolence, the matches they are playing with are bound to 
catch fire. In a conversation the other day, a hard-boiled 
Marine Officer summed the matter up very nicely, I 
thought: 

f Japan doesn’t stop going around slapping peoples’ 
faces, one of these days people will get tired of turning the 
other cheek, and they'll all gang up on her}’ There was 
no malice or enmity in his statement. e simply meant 
that a number of nations were becoming increasingly an- 
noyed by Japanese aggressiveness. Some even nursed 
grudges—Russia, for example—and that while these annoy- 
ances, whether economical or political, were not sufficient 
to go to war,fnevertheless, a time might come when they 
might all get together to be “rid of a_nuisance.” 

This may be taken as an expression of attitude not only 
of our military but also the man-in-the-street. We may be 
annoyed, but certainly not bitterly antagonistic as the Japa- 
nese are led to think of us by jingoistic elements. 

The Soviets are feverishly at work double-tracking the 
trans-Siberian and have established an airdrome 150 miles 
from Vladivostok with 900 first-class war planes less than 
five hours from Tokyo. ‘The Chinese are rapidly building 
up a first-class Air Force, equipped with the most modern 
of war planes (American, in the main) with pilots trained 
by ex-U. S. Army Corps experts. She has today approxi- 
mately 400 fighting ships—in quality on a par with, and 
perhaps superior, to those of the Japanese. Nippon has 
good reason to fear an air atack by a flight of martyr- 
manned bombers. 

The United States has only recently begun to turn her 
military attention to the Aleutians. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the Japanese knowledge of these islands is greater 
than our own. They fear nothing from that quarter for 
the present. They do, however, strenuously object to 
America’s part in building up the Chinese Air Force, which, 
without a doubt, is a direct challenge and threat to Japan’s 
security in the Orient. In addition, practically all of com- 
mercial aviation, with the exception of the Chino-German 
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Eurasia line, running to the far northwest, is under joint 
control by the Chinese Government and the Curtiss-Wright 
interests, with operations in the hands of American pilots 
and technicians. Tokyo has particularly protested against 
the building of airdromes, potential military bases, along 
the China coast from Shanghai to Canton. The great air- 
port now under construction at Foochow, by American 
engineers, constitutes a military threat to the security of 
Formosa just across the Straits. Of course, the fact that 
Curtiss-Wright is building a $5,000,000 factory at Hang- 
chow to turn out fighting planes on a quantity basis for the 
Chinese Government, simply adds more fuel to her resent- 
ment against the Americans. 

There is one other interesting point behind the front of 
the future war which is worth looking at. No doubt Japan 
is fully aware of Britain’s accelerated activities in Singa- 
pore. It is an open secret that the Naval Base there will 
be completed far ahead of schedule—by the end of 1935 
instead of 1939. Meanwhile, rumors have it that the 
largest guns in the world have been mounted in the British 
Islands around the Naval Base. The air force and military 
personnel have been increased, with hundreds of planes in 
crates—being held in warehouses, ready for instant 
assembling. 

Barbed wire, enough to go around Singapore Island four- 
teen times, has been unloaded. Literally hundreds of houses 
have been rented by the military, ready for the housing of 
large numbers of troops. Much of the coast, until recently 
popular as week-end bathing resorts, has been taken over 
by the military. An intensive volunteer recruiting cam- 
paign is under way throughout Malaya; while all girls and 
women of nursing profession have been asked to signify 
their willingness or not to volunteer their services as Red 
Cross nurses in time of emergency. 

It is well known that the Japanese Intelligence system is 
the finest in the world today. Very little escapes its ever- 
watchful eye. Japanese Intelligence agents are everywhere, 
and are most efficient. I have met them far in the interior 
of China, in Mongolia, at Hongkong, Manila and Singa- 
pore. In Singapore, for example, I had occasion to talk 
with a Japanese who operated a tiny hole-in-the-wall photo- 
graphic supplies shop, “co-incidentally” located near the 
Singapore fortifications. We talked of philosophy, art, 
travel, almost anything, but politics. Nevertheless, I would 
venture to say from the scope of his knowledge and force- 
fulness of character, the man held at least a colonel’s com- 
mission in the Japanese military! 

No work is considered too menial, no hardship too severe 
or sacrifice too great for the patriotic Japanese when it is 
for his Emperor, the supreme symbol of Japanese national- 
ism. But this pride sometimes proves his nemesis, as wit- 
ness a recent turn-out of twenty Japanese barbers in the 
Panama Canal Zone in full Japanese Naval uniform to pay 
their respects to a high Naval Officer in command of a 
Nipponese training vessel passing through the locks. 


It is this pride or egotism, rather—that same contemptu- 
ous egotism that prompted the military to land seven hun- 
dred marines to drive out from Chapei twenty thousand 
strongly entrenched 19th Route Army troops—that will 
lead Japan to bolder and bolder ventures, which must in- 
evitably provide the cause for the future great war of the 
eastern world. 
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Why is American business mov- 
ing constantly to new locations? 
Where will new inventions and 
the economic forces of the De- 
pression take it? Some answers 
to these questions are given by 
Mr. Thomas, member of the en- 
gineering firm of Ford, Bacon 
&F Davis, which has made numer- 


ous studies of this problem. 











A STRANGE, yet frequently little commented upon, 

phenomenon of American business is that it is con- 
stantly changing its location. No sooner is a handsome 
group of buildings erected than one finds that the com- 
merce and trade which these buildings presumably were 
to have served have moved elsewhere. Real estate specula- 
tors make or lose fortunes depending upon the correctness 
of their guesses about these future changes. Off hand, there 
seems to be no definite reason to account for these sudden, 
quixotic shifts of location, but the main underlying causes 
of all the changes which have occurred in the past are so 
clear that it is quite possible to analyze the basic factors so 
as to be able to look forward to the changes which may come 
in the near future. 


To understand where business may be located tomorrow 
we must take note of the tendency in commerce and trade 
of “birds of a feather to flock together.” Department 
stores huddle around a central point, hotels nestle in a 
group, while banks seem unwilling to be out of each other’s 
sight. This is not the case in just a few scattered cities, 
but is true in almost every city. And, while this seemingly 
inexplicable herd movement of businesses in a city may 
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seem odd, how much more so is the grouping together 
in one area of a whole industry. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the very 
obvious cases, such as the proximity of the mines and water 
transportation which early established Pittsburgh as a cen- 
ter of heavy industry, and the excellent harbor which made 
New York the shipping and financial center, the more per- 
plexing cases may provide an even more valuable clue to 
the problem. Why did the brass industry flourish for over 
a century in the Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, where 
there are no mines and no other obvious reasons for such 
a location? And why, after this long period, is the indus- 
try now beginning to scatter throughout the Middle 
West? Why did the textile industry center flourish for 
so many years on the shores of Narragansett and Buzzards 
Bays and in Philadelphia, when the cotton was grown in 
the South and the wool came from distant points, and why 
only now is this industry moving down toward the source 
points of its raw material? And again why did the auto- 
mobile industry, which began and flourished for a while 
in Connecticut, suddenly move to Detroit? 

Perhaps the questions are quite separate, and one should 
not confuse the issue of geographic segregation of different 
kinds of businesses within well defined areas in each city 
and the grouping of whole industries in an area. 

Are these then merely odd coincidences? Do similar 
businesses become grouped in a city just by chance? 
Do whole groups move by fancy’s whim? Do industries 
gather in a locality merely fortuitously, or is there a basic 
economic reason for each of these seeming oddities? 

The textile industry flourished for over a century along 
the shores of Narragansett and Buzzards Bays. But 
small streams furnished water power at many other points 
much nearer the cotton fields and the markets for the finished 
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product; generations of skilled labor, so often a major fac- 
tor in other businesses, were not here the principal cause. 
The fact is that it was the climate, that almost incessant 
fog, like that of Lancashire in England and of Philadelphia 
in this country, which made the textile industry to flourish 
for so long in those places. Today modern air condition- 
ing of textile mills has made it possible to operate mills in 
localities which have other advantages. Thus we find the 
mills are being moved to where labor, power and trans- 
portation are cheaper. Two reasons had, up to this time, 
held this industry in the place of its original location. One 
was the climate, which was favorable, and the other was 
the almost universal tendency of the original business 
to split itself up into small units in the area of its origin. 

And here one might also note parenthetically the ten- 
dency of American business to breed. A couple of em- 
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ployees who have saved money decide that they can run the 
business better than the boss; he refuses to turn it over 
to them, so they rent a shop next door and go it on their 
own. The reason why they locate next door is because the 
buyers are accustomed to come that way, they know them 
all and believe they can please them better than their ex- 
boss. ‘Then, too, they know the labor and generally are 
able to pick the best as they need them. In no other loca- 
tion would they have half so good a chance to succeed. 
The location of the brass industry in the Naugatuck 
Valley in Connecticut offers the best kind of proof of this 
very point. No one can say for certain how it originated 
there except that some of the original farmer settlers knew 
the brass making trade from experience in England. The 
farming in that valley was not of much account and the 
making of brass buttons proved to be more profitable. 
These original settlers bought copper and zinc, used the 
native hard woods for annealing, and used their accustomed 
eyes and sense of smell in place of the present-day labora- 
tories of control. It was the relatively abundant supply of 
labor skilled in the craft which held the brass industry 
there, and as a result hundreds of manufacturing estab- 
lishments using brass as a basis were developed in that lo- 
cality. Waterbury became famous for its watches; and it 
is only in recent years that laboratory control in manu- 
facture and automatic machines in production have led 
to the establishment of similar industries in other locations. 


Automobiles were first made in Connecticut because of 
the skilled labor available. They were well made by good 
artisans and were quite expensive. Then out in Detroit 
a man started making automobiles on quite a different 
principle; instead of skilled labor, he used common labor, 
each man being assigned to screw on a bolt as the half-built 
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car passed by him on the assembly line. In quantity better 
cars were produced in Detroit at a lower price. The Con- 
necticut plants with their skilled mechanics and famous 
names: Pope-Hartford, Locomobile, Rambler, faded away 
while other plants were built in Detroit either by former 
employes of the successful innovator, or by intelligent men 
who hired the same designers and builders and copied what 
ideas of his they could. 

The first motion pictures were made in several different 
localities. New York, the center of the “legitimate” the- 
atre, was the home of the actors, playwrights and man- 
agers. The film was made in Rochester, and the vast ma- 
jority of motion picture theatres were in the East. Large 
studios made pictures just outside the city while the shores, 
mountains and various old towns nearby furnished ideal 
settings within easy distance of the theatrical district. 
With the development of this new form of entertainment 
into a great industry all this changed. The Eastern studios 
were closed, the whole productive organization was moved 
to Los Angeles, and a totally separate group of actors, play- 
wrights and producers was organized. 


Obviously there must have been one cardinal reason for 
such a vital migration, or a group of causes sufficient to 
overcome the apparent disadvantages of leaving the sources 
of raw material and the then existing largest market for 
the finished product. The motion-picture industry left 





New York and went to a place where land was cheap 
(with mountain, plain and ocean scenery available), and 
where the producers could depend upon a succession of 
sunny days so that money would not be wasted on idle time 
of great staffs, due to poor weather. The “talkies,” for the 
most part taken indoors to get the proper sound effects, 
have rendered most of the geographical advantages of 
Hollywood obsolete, and the tug of war for one more 
change is now on. 

These few examples indicate that there are very definite 
factors which determine success or failure through locating 
a factory or a whole industry in a specific city or area. 
Businesses do not migrate for the fun of it. Those which 
go to the correct place are more apt to succeed, while those 
which choose the wrong location are more likely to fail. 
Advantages of locations change with the times, but by 
carefully weighing all of the elements, the correct answer 
to the question, ‘Where is American business going now?” 
can be obtained. 

Engineering firms make a special practice of advising 
clients where to locate their factories. One basic ques- 
tionnaire contains 136 items to be discussed with the client. 
From this an analysis is made for the particular industry. 
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In one case the major headings are allotted certain per- 
centages as follows: Labor 24 per cent; transportation 12 
per cent; suitability of town 12 per cent; availability for 
market 12 per cent; financial considerations 10 per cent; 
raw materials 6 per cent; concentration of industry 5 
per cent; power 4 per cent; legal 4 per cent; building 
costs 4 per cent; climate 2 per cent; loans 2 per cent; 
building site 2 per cent; and cost of moving 1 per cent. 

So much then for the location of industries in suitable 
areas. If we admit that this is susceptible of analysis by 
pure reason, then does not the odd grouping and queer 
movements of different kinds of businesses in a city also 
follow some basic economic reasoning? Specific business 
areas seem to be well fixed in a city; then, without any 
warning, they begin to move. In New York, for example, 
the retail shopping district has moved from 14th Street, 





where Wanamaker and Hearn still linger. Its first stop 
was at 23rd Street, then it went to 34th Street, then to 
42nd Street, and now ‘t is centering around 57th Street. 
Meanwhile, the financial district has remained fixed at 
Wall Street. In contrast to this, Philadelphia (but ninety 
miles away), has enjoyed a rather fixed retail shopping 
center, while its financial district moved suddenly one mile 
westward. On the other hand, in Boston, Baltimore and 
New Orleans, there has been no material change in one 


hundred years. 
€ 


Are these mere coincidences then, or are they too sus- 
ceptible of analysis as to underlying causes? 

It is always simplest to start with the obvious, and, in 
this case, it is not only easy to understand but also is one 
of the controlling factors for many of the others. A prac- 
ticing lawyer must have his office within walking distance 
of the county courthouse. Legal calendars are long, but 
cases are so often compromised, postponed, or for one rea- 
son or another disappear, that a lawyer may start the day 
with twenty cases ahead of the one in which he is inter- 
ested; and at 11 o'clock his clerk at the courthouse may 
telephone him hurriedly that their case is the next on 
the calendar. The lawyer then has no option but to ex- 
cuse himself and dash over to the courthouse. He cannot 
rely on taxicabs, street cars, or subways. Only by having 
his office within a short walking distance is he able to trans- 
act his other and more important business with a feeling 
of freedom. This, therefore, accounts for the universal 
location of lawyers in any city and ties them to the vicinity 
of the courts. 

This seems of minor importance until one realizes how 
dependent banks and other big businesses are upon “the 
advice of counsel.’’ Now, in referring to banks, one must 
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distinguish between the bank itself and the branch office 
which receives deposits and cashes cheques. The latter has 
other purely geographic ties and falls into the class of cor- 
ner groceries and follows such services into secondary zones. 
But in referring to banks, one must bear in mind only the 
main offices, where loans are made and the principal busi- 
ness of the community is conducted. Scarcely any of this 
class of work can be done by a large bank today without 
consultation with its attorneys. Now, as it is practically 
impossible for a busy attorney to quit his office and go to an- 
other part of the city several times a day to consult with the 
officers of the bank, the eventual result is for the main 
office of the bank to move into or remain in the ground 
floor of the building in which the lawyers have their offices. 
As an example of this: in Philadelphia the courts were 
moved from 5th Street to Broad Street, almost one mile 
west. The lawyers had to follow the courts, and the 
presidents of the big banks soon found it much more con- 
venient to transact their business in the former “branch 
offices” at Broad Street rather than in the old “main office” 
downtown. Now the erstwhile branches have become in 
effect the main offices and the fine old buildings downtown 
are almost deserted. 
e 


With the main offices of the banks must go the stock- 
brokers and investment bankers. They may have branch 
offices where they please, sometimes many hundreds of 
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miles away, but their main offices must be near the banks 
where loans, etc., are instantly available. 

Thus we see that the “financial district” clings to the 
vicinity of the courthouse, which explains why, when 
everything else in New York has moved to more accessible 
space uptown, the financial district still remains down 
at the foot of Manhattan Island, and also why the main 
offices of those businesses which are closely allied with the 
financial center must also stay there, and why they are so 
close together. 

It may be understandable why banks and other financial 
houses are always in such close proximity, for they do 
business with each other. But certainly the retail stores 
in the shopping district have no dealings with each other, 
and yet they usually stand cheek by jowl in a very distinct 
“shopping district.” The banks, the lawyers and the 
courthouses are not responsible for this segregation. Two 
utterly different factors are at work here. The develop- 
ment of 57th Street as the smart shopping street of 
New York gives a clue to the first of these causes. Twenty 
years ago it was two rows of old brownstone fronts, mostly 
boarding houses, while the shopping district already on its 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The “Dispossessed of Europe 


by Lucille B. Milner 





Homeless and destitute, the flotsam on the underground stream of 

the 30’s, which 1s the changing current of human effort to seek some 

form of workable government, an army half a million strong are the 
20th Century people without a country.’ 














if N the years since the war, the nationalist upheavals in 
Europe have created an increasingly large number of 
political refugees, most of whom fled from their homes to 
the countries where liberalism still existed. France in par- 
ticular welcomed many thousands of Russian 

and Italian exiles and has absorbed them 
economically and to some extent socially. 
Fortunately for them, the post-war 
years were generally prosperous and 
the business of making a living 
comparatively easy. 

The advent of Hitler and Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany, 
however, came at a time when 
almost every country of the 
world was plunged into the 
deepest economic depression in a 
century. With the best inten- 
tions in the world it has been im- 
possible for any government ade- 
quately to care for the German ex- 
iles when already there was great 
distress at home. Austria and Poland 
were entirely barred to communists and 
socialists for political reasons, while Jewish 
refugees did not dare to put themselves under 
the rule of any nationalist dictator for fear of jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. Entrance to Great Britain and 
the United States was greatly hindered by distance and by 
immigration restrictions. Russia, too, presented difficulties 
of distance. The Soviet government, however, did invite 
between 600 and 900 refugees to enter her borders, and 
paid their transportation expenses from a fund of $190,000, 
which had been raised in Russia for the relief of refugees. 
Further complications were caused by the inability of the 
refugees to obtain proper papers, since Nansen passports, 
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under which the Russian exiles were allowed to travel, were 
not issued to them, and the suggested McDonald passports 
providing protection of the League of Nations up to 
the present time have not been officially adopted. 
The only countries which could conveniently 
welcome the refugees were France and 
Czechoslovakia, where political freedom 
is an accepted standard, and the Saar, 
which, because of its peculiar status 
under the League of Nations, is 
free to receive any and all. But 
political freedom does not in- 
clude the right to work, espe- 
cially in France work permits 
are impossible to obtain. Even 
had they been obtainable there 
already existed in those countries 
extensive unemployment 
The number of Germans who 
have fled from their native land 
since the rise of the Nazis is esti- 
mated at 60,000. Of these between 
20,000 and 30,000 went to France, 
though the number now in that country 
has been reduced to about 10,000. Many 
have either returned to Germany or have emi- 
grated to other countries. Between 3,000 and 4,000 crossed 
into Czechoslovakia, of whom 1,500 to 2,000 are still there, 
while it is believed that close to 13,000 fled to the Saar, 
either settling there or passing through to other countries. 
The refugees fall into three groups: the political exiles 
who are largely communists and social democrats of the 
proletarian classes and represent 35 per cent of the total, 
the Jews who represent 65 per cent, and the intellectuals 
who come under both classifications. It is estimated that 
40 per cent of the refugees are of the middle classes, 30 per 
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cent are workers, and 30 per cent are intellectuals. Some 
of the latter, with resources, were able to enter Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries. The 
Jews had a special exile in Palestine, though even there the 
British immigration restrictions and the cost of transpor- 
tation have barred many. 

Of the Jews much has already been published and, al- 
though their lot is not a happy one, more money has been 
raised for their relief than for any other group. 

Probably the most distressing conditions exist among the 
intellectuals, of whom there were about 10,000, largely 
writers, doctors, lawyers, professors and students. Few of 
them have money; many, unable to pur- 
sue their profession in a foreign country, 
are untrained for earning a living in 
other fields, and what is more important 
they are not members of any group, 
political or any other, which is dis- 
pensing relief. While most of the relief 
organizations claim to be non-partisan, 
they, nevertheless, tend to favor one or 
another political group. 

Typical treatment of pacifist intel- 
lectuals is that accorded Erich Mueh- 
sam, the writer, whose wife has now 
escaped to Prague. Muehsam was ar- 
rested on February 28, 1933, immedi- 
ately after the Reichstag fire. After a / 
short stay in a Berlin prison, he was 
removed to the Sonnenberg concentration camp. Here he 
endured many brutalities. In May, his wife received a 
package from the camp containing his shirt stiff with blood. 
For three months thereafter she was not allowed to see 
him. When she did visit him in November his ears were 
swollen to twice their normal size from beatings about the 
head and he had lost his hearing. Later, when he asked 
permission to write his wife, both thumbs were broken by 
a guard and a White Russian prisoner. The day before 
Christmas he was dressed as a teddy bear and forced at the 
lash of a whip to dance and caper before his guards for their 
amusement. On another occasion his wife found his face 
painted grotesquely with red cheeks and black Kaiser 
moustache. 

On July 9, 1934, Muehsam was brought before the new 
commander of the camp. He was given two days in which 
to commit suicide. The following day he was found hang- 
ing from a rope in a washroom, but as he had sworn never 
to die by his own hand it seems more than likely that he 
was strung up by guards after having been beaten to death. 
Thus one in the large army of the “Dispossessed” of Europe 
comes to a violent end. 

& 


The political refugee groups, which are largely non- 
Jewish, are represented by men, women and children—even 
babies in arms. They are eking out a bare existence in Paris, 
the Saar, and around Prague. Wholly inadequate is the 
relief furnished them by the various organizations in this 
work—The World Committee Against Fascist Oppression 
in Germany (headed by Lord Marley), the International 
Relief Association, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the International Red Relief (Communist), the 
League for the Rights of Man and the Society of Friends 
(Quakers). These organizations have raised over $670,000, 
of which only about $30,000 has come from the United 
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States, for the purpose of fighting Fascism and bringing 
relief to its victims. 

In Paris the refugees are scattered throughout the city. 
The relief organizations aim to provide them with the bare 
necessities of board and lodging which are often supple- 
mented by help from the neighbors. All are eagerly plan- 
ning for the day when Hitler will fall and they may again 
return to Germany. Some, wearied by the waiting and lack 
of proper nourishment, are already slipping across the bor- 
der into their home land. Hitler will fall soon, they say! 
Hitler must fall. Even the children, who have adapted 
themselves more easily than their parents, talk together of 
their imminent return. The Red Relief 
maintains one hotel devoted exclusively 
to those who are ready to risk an im- 
mediate re-entrance. Here men are be- 
ing prepared to carry on the under- 
ground work that is to overthrow the 
Hitler government. 

Many of the Paris refugees are 
women whose husbands have been killed 
by the Nazis. Frau Stenzer, whose 
husband was a writer and a member of 
the Reichstag, is living there in one 
room with her three children. Follow- 
ing the burning of the Reichstag her 
} husband went into hiding but she was 
“ arrested and held as a hostage. He was 
later captured and sent to the Dachau 
concentration camp where he was “shot while trying to 
escape.” 

Later, when she had been released following a hunger 
strike, she was permitted to view his body, which had been 
exhibited to the town as an “example.” Although he had 
been a strong, healthy man, neither she nor his mother 
would have been able to identify the body had it not been 
for a birthmark, so severely had he been tortured. In size 
his frame had shrunk to that of a boy of twelve. 

At St. Martin, the Ile de Re, off the Brittany coast, a 
French workers camp, has admitted a number of German 
children through the efforts of the International Red Relief 
and the World Committee against Fascist Oppression in 
Germany. Some of these youngsters have had no word 
from either parent for months. Kurt, thirteen years old, 
for instance, is the son of a pottery maker; his mother was 
active in political circles. She was arrested and taken to a 
concentration camp! His father fled with him to Saar- 
brucken, where the Committee took Kurt in charge. Neither 
has been heard from since. Karl, twelve years old, and 
his ten-year-old brother, were abandoned to their own de- 
vices when their parents were taken into custody. Two 
days later a friend took them to an orphanage but they 
received such brutal treatment there that they fled through 
the aid of a friendly guard. In another orphanage they 
found two young friends and the four planned escape from 
the country. However, Karl’s mother was providentially 
released just before their flight and came to claim them. 
Together they crossed into northern France and thence to 
Paris where they are now living. 

Conditions in the Saar are complicated by the struggle 
between the Nazis and the groups who demand that this 
highly important industrial centre continue under the pro- 
tection of the League of Nations. If the Saar is annexed 
to Germany, important political and economic reinforce- 
ments will be given to the Hitler regime, and thousands of 
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refugees will again have to flee for their lives and freedom. 

There are five political refugee ‘“‘collectives” in the Saar. 
The group at Von der Heydt, for instance, is housed in a 
damp and musty building, formerly a barrack for miners 
but long since deserted. Food supplies are given them daily 
by the tradespeople of the town. Work is, of course, denied 
them, and their principal complaint is their enforced idle- 
ness. They are making the best of their situation by study 
and training. Here, too, all are eager to re-enter Germany 
when the long-expected overthrow of Hitler is accomplished. 
Many are being prepared to return at once to carry on 
underground propaganda. 

In these groups are many former Storm Troopers who 
have rebelled against conditions at home and deserted the 
S.A. ranks. Ome, who had been a district leader in Ger- 
many, and a former guard in a concentration camp, was 
charged with “treason” because of his humane treatment of 
prisoners, and was forced to flee. 

In Czechoslovakia, the German refugees have been joined 
by some 4,000 Austrians who fled their country following 
the February massacres. Here the government and the 
people have generously aided the relief organizations in 
establishing the exiles. From the camps around Prague 
many have found their way to Russia, Palestine, South 
America and even Manchuria. And as in France, numbers 
are being prepared for immediate return to the German 
underground work. One of these collectives is in the ancient 
castle of Schwarzenberg. ‘The refugees are rehabilitating 
the grounds and the 300-year-old building, have installed a 
water supply, are raising vegetables, and are making their 
own clothes. In Prague, the relief committee headed by 
Professor F. X. Salda maintains a free kitchen which serves 
200 to 300 refugees daily, the supplies being entirely donated 
by local tradespeople. ‘Those who come to the kitchen are, 
for the most part, young men and women, strong, healthy, 
and determined to regain what they have lost under the 
Nazis. As a result of their experiences in Germany and 
Austria many of the Social Democrats are turning still 
further to the Left, feeling that vigorous revolutionary 
action is necessary to attain the ends they desire. 


Within Germany conditions are far worse for the political 
opponents of the government. It is impossible to estimate 
the numbers who have been killed and injured by the Nazi 
agents. Thousands of political opponents are detained in 
the forty-five concentration camps. Their numbers have 
been greatly augmented since the June 30 killings. In the 
Dauchau concentration camp alone it is reported by an 
authoritative source in Munich that the population has in- 
creased between 200 and 300 per cent in the last four 
months. 

Prisoners in the concentration camps are subjected to 
frequent tortures and humiliations of the most barbaric 
nature, while all are undernourished to the point of starva- 
tion. The Jews are especially marked by having their heads 
shaved when they enter and refinements of torture are 
carried to the point of giving the prisoners ox blood paste 
to eat on days when a hanging is to take place so that all 
may sense the horror. Outside the prisons and concentra- 
tion camps in Germany are hundreds of thousands who 
suffer constant persecution because of their Jewish blood or 
because they are related to those in jail. 
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The German government has permitted four organiza- 
tions to aid Nazi victims within the country. The largest 
is the Central Committee for the Relief of German Jews, 
which has received $488,000 for this work from England 
and the United States and from within Germany. It has a 
broad field of work to provide relief, find employment, 
organize and operate schools, make loans and generally 
assist Jewish families to adapt themselves to the new order 
in Germany. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
although the German authorities have assured the American 
Olympic Committee that there is no discrimination against 
the Jews in the realm of sports, more than 60,000 young 
Jews in Berlin are forbidden to use the public sports equip- 
ment. ‘They have been forced to provide their own fields 
and equipment while they are taxed to maintain the very 
fields from which they are barred. 


The Society of Friends in Berlin is also doing excellent 
work under the guidance of Corder Catchpool and his wife. 
Mr. Catchpool, who is an English Quaker, has been active 
in relief work in Germany for the last fourteen years. 
When Hitler came into power he was arrested and im- 
prisoned, his house raided and many of his personal belong- 
ings confiscated by the Storm Troopers. However, upon 
his release, he immediately returned to his work with re- 
markable courage and persistence. 

Two other organizations, largely supported by funds from 
within the country, are permitted by the government. These 
aid the 200,000 Jewish Christians, that is Jews who have 
been converted and Christians of mixed blood. 


In addition to the committees that work openly, four 
organizations are secretly aiding political opponents of the 
government with funds chiefly supplied from abroad. These 
organizations are the Lord Marley Committee, the Inter- 
national Relief Association, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Red Relief. Money 
is sent directly to district leaders throughout the country 
and they in turn work through local committees at great 
personal risk. 

At the same time these organizations are carrying on a 
vast anti-Nazi propaganda work through a parallel structure 
of district leaders and local committees. Many of these 
agents have been apprehended by the police and in one town 
alone nine of them were shot. However, the work goes on 
with increased success due to the rising sympathy of the 
people themselves, according to reports of the agents. 
Thouands of propaganda leaflets and miniature newspapers 
are being carried into Germany monthly while others are 
being printed secretly even in Berlin. ‘These leaflets are 
stuffed into mail boxes, left in telephone booths, and dis- 
tributed through underground channels in the industrial 
districts. That they are having their effect is indicated by 
the greater frankness with which the people are discussing 
their problems and daring to criticize government activities. 
This fact has been remarked by numbers of recent visitors 
to Germany. 

The increasing opposition to the government is based upon 
many causes, among which are: (1) horror at the murders 
of June 30 last; (2) lack of self-expression for the people; 
(3) government control of the press; (4) forcing of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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What did America 
seek to express in the 
recent “mid-term” Con- 
gressional election? As 
an answer to this ques- 
tion, NEW OUTLOOK 
presents another “road 
report” by Mr.Sokolsky 
on the current temper of 


the American people. 











W HEN the late election is analyzed statistically, an 

astonishing fact reveals itself. Out of a total of 
27,000,000 votes cast, 12,000,000 or 45 per cent voted the 
Republican ticket. In 1932, the Republican vote was 40 
per cent. But in 1932, the Republican party was organ- 
ized; it was the party in power; it had leadership and a 
program. It had funds. 

In 1934, the Republican party was utterly disorganized. 
Its National Committee possessed no authority over state 
organizations. Its treasury was depleted. No two candi- 
dates agreed on programs and principles. Its leadership 
was frightened and _ intellectually meandering. The 
acknowledged leader of the party was not a practical poli- 
tician but rather one whose life experience had been in the 
field of polite diplomacy. Yet, it polled 12,000,000 votes. 

It may be assumed that this 12,000,000 votes was a 
middle class protest against the New Deal, that men who 
could not bring themselves to vote Socialist or Communist, 
or Farmer-Labor in Minnesota, Progressive in Wisconsin. 
or for Sinclair in California, and who would not 
vote for Roosevelt and the New Deal, sought refuge 
in the Republican party. That may be so, but it is ap- 
parent from the Estimates of the Popular Vote published 
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The Pendulum Trembles 


Nee IL 


by George E. Sokolsky 


in the New York Times on November 9, 
that less than three million votes scattered 
throughout the country would have divided 
the House of Representatives equally be- 
tween both parties. It takes one vote to 
elect a man, but an analysis of the actual 
figures must go deeper than the actual elec- 
tion of Congressmen. It must go to the 
state of mind of the aggregate electorate. 

At the moment of writing, I do not have 
before me Socialist, Communist, Farmer- 

.Labor and other figures. Perhaps they 
would add another per cent to the total 
against the New Deal. 

As one looks at the actual number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators elected, it might be 
assumed that the pendulum is still swinging 
leftward to the New Deal. As one analyzes 
the aggregate popular vote, however, the 
movement of the pendulum is different. It 
has almost ceased to swing. It trembles. 
It is uncertain. 

Why is the New Deal not as popular in 
1934 as Roosevelt was in 1932? Five 

per cent gain for the Republicans is really a tremendous 
figure in the face of the state of the country, the huge ex- 
penditures of PWA, AAA and FERA money on the eve 
of the election, and the amazingly incompetent and de- 
featist activities of the Republicans. They got 12,000,000 
votes without doing anything to get any votes. That is 
interesting. ‘That we have to understand. 

I am in Kansas City, Missouri, with an evening off. So 
I go to a public forum, pay a dollar to get inside and hear 
Miss Frances Perkins talk on “Economic and Social Se- 
curity in the Twentieth Century.” 

In the course of her remarks Miss Perkins announces 
that she and her colleagues are preparing a report suggest- 
ing numerous insurances which the government is to insti- 
tute, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, sick bene- 
fits, etc. Nobody applauds this announcement; nobody re- 
sents it. It passes. Then she discusses strikes, and her 
very careless handling of a delicate problem also passes. 

It is her formula for the future that rather burned a 
spot on my mind. I tried to reduce her address to a for- 
mula; to something that could be stated succinctly. I think 





this is what the learned Secretary of Labor tried to say in 


Kansas City: 
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“Increased activity in the market may be stimulated 
more by leisure than by work as leisure creates new indus- 
tries which naturally provide work for those reduced to 
unemployment by technological displacements. Further- 
more, in the adjustments that are taking place, the objective 
should be reduced hours, increased wages, low prices, low 
profits out of volume production; that if this formula is 
accepted, we require no export trade for a generation but 
can achieve prosperity by increasing the purchasing power 
of the sixty-five per cent of the population who earn less 
than $1,000 a year, among others.” 


I think that is an accurate summarization of Miss Per- 
kins’s remarks, which lasted a little over an hour all told. 
Perhaps I over-simplify it, but 
not really because most of the 
talk was to pile example upon 
example to prove that this for- 
mula is correct. 

As I came out of the place 
where the Forum was held, I 
noticed no signs of great enthu- 
siasm, and seizing a Kansan (not 
a Missourian) by the lapel, I in- 
quired of him whether he saw 
how these operations were to be 
financed. In a word, the sug- 
gestion is that this program is 
self-liquidating because by means 
of the insurances those incapaci- 
tated to earn continue to be con- 
sumers (on a dole) but prices 
must be kept down to meet the 
requirements of low-earning or 
low-doling citizens. But if 
everything is high except prices 
and profits, who pays the taxes? 

And there is the rub. The 
American, wherever I go, asks 
about taxes. He has just begun 
to discover that he has been accepting checks from the gov- 
ernment that he may have to pay back, perhaps with inter- 
est. If the individual who got the processing check or the 
FERA check or the CCC check or even a PWA or a TVA 
check does not have to pay back all the money that he got. 
somebody will have to pay, in some way, by some manner, 
the money that he is spending today. We are spending 
debt-money, as a man put it to me in Iowa, and debt-money 
has to be paid back. 

Now, Miss Perkins omitted one very important phase 
of this problem from her speech. She did not say that taxes 
are levied on productivity; that in a theoretically perfect 
state, taxes should cease as soon as productivity ceases, but 
in reality, taxes continue as long as there is anybody or 
anything to tax. In one province in China, they have col- 
lected the taxes fifty odd years in advance. In the United 
States, we need not do anything like that because we can 
make a profit by debasing the currency still further; we 
can impair the liquidity of our banks by loading them down 
with short term treasury notes; we can continue to tax 
industry and capital until it goes out of business. All these 
ways are open to us and we have far to go in each of these 
paths. As Miss Perkins said in Kansas City, “This is a 
rich country.” 
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Nevertheless, the ordinary middle class person in the 
United States is beginning to realize that what he faces is 
either a debasement of the currency or high taxes, and he 
does not like either. He liked the checks when he thought 
that he was getting something for nothing. ‘This has 
always been a coupon hunting country anyway and the 
government was handing out coupons. But as soon as the 
coupon involves a repayment, the average man shakes his 
head. That is why the Literary Digest poll showed that 
although the pendulum had not yet swung away from 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, it is trembling. The elec- 
tion did not arithmetically support the Digest poll but it 
did support the tendency. 

Perhaps the reader will permit me a vanity. In my 
article “Farewell to Eagles,” published in the June issue 
of New OuTLook, I was able to 
forecast the demise of this exotic 
bird a bit sooner than the official 
death notice announced it. It is 
then as a forecaster that I ap- 
pear now to the gentle reader 
when I suggest to him that the 
two real issues in the 1936 elec- 
tion will be sound money and 
reduced taxes. 

The very farmers here in the 
Middle West, who since the days 
of William Jennings Bryan have 
been asking for easy money, will 
be the first to raise a terrific howl 
when they have to pay four and 
five times as much for their 
manufactured goods than they 
can get for their raw materials. 
The fact that bootleg wheat and 
bootleg seeds, even on a small 
scale, have made their appearance 
on the Canadian border, has not 
passed unnoticed in this part of 
the country. The fact that the 
Argentine is reported to be ex- 
perimenting with cotton has not passed unnoted in the 
southern states. The farmer finds his markets invaded. 
He will find his currency debased, his taxes increased with- 
out the possibility of increasing the price of his commodity, 
because whenever farm prices are too high a definite sales 
resistance appears. The best example of that is the vogue 
of slimness which was emphasized during the war when 
the price of wheat and sugar was so high. When wheat 
gets too high, we all live on toast melba. We call it a fad, 
but save money in the doing. 


Another interesting phenomenon is appearing in the Mid- 
dle West in relation to farm taxes. In some states, farm- 
ers may be in arrears three years; in others, four. The 
farmer who has been in arrears several years knows defi- 
nitely now that he will not be able to meet his obligations 
to the state. This is particularly true of farmers who only 
farm an eighth of a section, which as things go in the 
Middle West is barely a subsistence farm. Many such 
farmers are dropping their farms altogether and are com- 
ing into the villages to live on relief. They take the relief. 
They pocket the money. But they are a very unhappy folk. 
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I have spoken personally to a number of farmers who 
dropped their farms, and none of them have anything 
pleasant to say about it. On the other hand, there can be 
little question that any farmer who had hogs anywhere 
in the Middle West could have got some money from the 
government during the month of October. In fact, more 
ridiculous, and probably untruthful, stories were being told 
about Santa Claus than any child ever had to hear even in 
the days when fairy tales were real. 


But this is true: nobody who got a present from Santa 
Claus wants to shoot him. There may be another present 
in the offing. The American farmer takes the present with 
a wink in his left eye. Look at 
the vote of Kansas: Democratic 
323,902; Republican 386,624; 
Nebraska: Democratic 287,415, 
Republican 228,134; Illinois: 
Democratic 1,452,690, Republi- 
can 1,148,862. It is interesting 
to note in how many states the 
vote was quite close. In Min- 
nesota, when the Farmer-Labor 
candidate was first, the Republi- 
can was second and the Demo- 
cratic a bad third. In Wiscon- 
sin, 10,000 votes would have 
swung the election. If the Amer- 
ican farmer had believed all 
that Santa Claus told him, 
farm states would have shown 
different results. 

A man from Arizona told me 
that a clergyman in his town got 
a check for $27.00 from the re- 
lief. As the clergyman was do- 
ing fairly well, he could not un- 
derstand why he got the $27.00. 
But later a letter appeared from 
the local Democratic organization telling him how grateful 
he ought toe be for a government that was doing so nicely 
by him. 

Now, I have not seen the letter. I have not seen the 
check. There is no need for Mr. Hopkins to ask me any 
questions about it because I do not know the answers. It 
is just one of those stories. But it is characteristic of 
what the people are beginning to believe. ‘They believe in 
Santa Claus, because he is now real. He is a definite 
personality. Often, he is the local Congressman, more 
often a relief officer. But I have yet to discover any- 
one who likes it, even among the recipients of the checks. 
It seems to annoy the average man more than he likes to 
say, that government money should be frittered away in 
this manner. 

Were there an opposition party in the United States, 
there is little doubt that it would build a huge following 
among the middle class people who feel that they are 
being ground between the NRA, protected big business 
and organized labor and the Santa Claus expenditures 
which must eventually come out of taxes or currency in- 
flation. Such middle class folk have nowhere to turn. 
The Republican party is an anomalous institution and no 
man can know what it represents. {In some places, Re- 
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publican candidates for Congress talked up the New Deal 
better than their Democratic opponents. Such Republicans 
ate without ideas and leadership and hop on the New Deal 
bandwagon, so that if elected they can get the Santa Claus 
costume and a false beard. Yet 12,000,000 Americans 
voted for them because, they would not vote for the 
New Deal. = Din: QO Seow -"L& . 

The middle class persons, particularly those with fixed 
salaries or incomes, who read a little more than the average 
in their communities, are wearying of this unhappy position. 
They want leadership. They want to fight and to win. 
But they do not yet find anyone who has so definite a 
program that the average citizen can say just what it is. 
Some of these people are still voting for Roosevelt Con- 
gressmen but with misgivings. In the next Congress, those 
misgivings will express them- 
selves very definitely in a ques- 
tioning of the wisdom of the 
New Deal not by Republicans 
but by Democrats. 

This is then the next interest- 
ing political phenomenon in this 
country, namely, the splitting of 
the Democratic party, as the 
Republican party split in the 
Taft and Hoover regimes. Many 
Democrats speak quite freely of 
the difficulty of forgetting that 
the President and Mr. Farley 
gave Upton Sinclair their bless- 
ing when it appeared that he 
might win. Bilbo, Oleson in 
Minnesota, the queer LaFollette 
campaign in Wisconsin in which 
LaGuardia and Nye participated, 
Huey Long’s presidential aspira- 
tions, Curley in Massachusetts 
with James Roosevelt’s activities 
in that state, Ruth Bryan Owen’s 
lecture barnstorming in the Mid- 
dle West during the campaign 
when she should have been in Denmark, Miss Perkins’s 
lectures during October, not as a politician but as a lec- 
turer, discussing the New Deal in labor, Tugwell’s Fascist 
speech in Rome and Farley’s Santa Claus speech in Pitts- 
burgh, Hurja’s statistics on how much Roosevelt gave each 
Congressional district in real money, these were subjects 
for discussion everywhere on the eve of election. 
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It is difficult to say exactly what it is in all this that 
is objectionable; yet the fact remains that more people 
are beginning not to like the picture. They argue all over 
the map with the inarticulateness of an unled mass, but it 
is quite evident that no one is happy about the state of 
the nation. Capital is not happy; labor is not happy; the 
farmer is not happy; the middle class is not happy. All 
classes still insist that the President means well, but in this 
country men do not like it said that they vote because 
there is money in it. They just don’t like that. 

These are the impressions which I have received in two 
months of travel over the country to determine the present 
temper of the people. 
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The Hawaiian Islands are preparing to 
fight to recover six million dollars 
lost to foreign competitors through 
“New Deal planning.” —Hawaii’s 
unique defense in the impending 
battle is here disclosed. 


FH owan. where Presidents go in the summer time, 
works so assiduously and intelligently at the busi- 
ness of crystallizing sunshine into food for the multitude as 
to lay claim to practicing the best agriculture in the world. 

While tragedy has stalked most farm areas in the United 
States, Hawaii, on her sugar plantations, has continued to 
produce more calories per acre than man elsewhere ever 
extracted from the earth. 

Though Iowa farmers, knowing the possibilities of the 
soil, may express disbelief at the statement, it is none the 
less true that whole plantations yield up twelve tons to 
the acre of this food which begins to function in the human 
engine twenty minutes after it is eaten, and provides three 
times as much nourishment for a nickel as does bread and 
ten times as much as roast beef. 


And now, sitting out in the biue Pacific, this maidenly 
unit in the sisterhood that is America, aside from perform- 
ing the first duty of her youth—and sex—which is to present 
herself as a thing beautiful to the eye, and aside from dem- 
onstrating the best job of farming in the world, finds that 
she must go into the courts and battle her harsh Uncle 
Samuel for her rights to produce. The government has 
curtailed her right to sell sugar on the mainland of America 
in favor of other areas, some of them foreign. She has de- 
cided to fight. The outcome will be interesting to watch. 

The genesis of the industry back of the Sugar Islands be- 
gan, as legend has it, when a hermit of India seeking to es- 
tablish an earthly paradise for his rajah, extracted from the 
rank grass of the marshes, as one of its elements, a heavenly 
food, sweet to the taste, and new to the palate of man. 

The armies of Alexander, returning from India, brought 
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by William Atherton Du Puy 


“the honey-bearing reed” to Asia Minor, where Crusaders 
were the first westerners to taste the crystals precipitated 
from its juices. They carried word of their delights home, 
and soon, in Spain, the Moors were growing the plant from 
whence they came. 

Columbus is reputed to have planted the reed in Santa 
Domingo in 1493 and Charles V built the royal palaces in 
Madrid and Toledo on the returns. The nations of 
Europe fought for centuries for tropical islands from which 
to sweeten their plum puddings and punch. 

Pagan Polynesians in outrigger canoes, navigated by an 
instrument made of a gourd, brought the seed of sugar cane 
with them when they crossed 3,000 miles of ocean from the 
east to the Hawaiian Islands. 

This year these little islands are producing 1,000,000 
tons of this concentrated food, as much as the world har- 
vested in 1840, to be rationed, 100 pounds each, to 20,000,- 
000 Americans—the most nourishment for five dollars that 
he is likely to buy in a year of marketing. 


This million tons of sugar from a quite limited acreage 
is admittedly one of the outstanding examples in all the 
world of a compact agricultural industry to which half a 
dozen sciences have brought their findings and which has 
transformed these islands into that same paradise sought 
by the Indian hermit who started it all. It may be 
true that the production of this million tons of sugar a year 
in Hawaii is the world’s masterpiece in scientific farming. 
Let us look at some of its miracles. 

Hawaii developed its industry on ‘Lahaina’ cane, a 
variety which produced abundantly until a root disease at- 
tacked and blighted it. But the industry’s scientists were 
ready to meet the emergency. They had been gathering 
canes from all around the world, shaking the pollen from 
the bloom of one into that of another, thus producing new 
hybrid plants that grew by the thousands in their experi- 
mental plots. One among these stood out as does an oc- 
casional genius among men. Its roots defied the menace in 
the soil. Under the unromantic name of “H 109” it held 
undisputed sway for twenty years until there recently came 
out of the jungles of Java a wild cane no bigger around 
than a pencil which proved to be such a sire that, being 
variously mated, produced a new plant worthy to meet it 
in the lists. 

But hardly was this victory over root disease won when 
another menace, the sugar cane leafhopper, looking for all 
the world like a Lilliputian of the tobacco juice spitter of 
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the meadows, began overrunning and quite devouring the 
cane fields. Again the scientists were called upon and 
again they came to the rescue with a parasite of the leaf- 
hopper from Australia which was so small that they had to 
hunt for it with microscopes. It ate up the eggs of the 
pest and put it out of business. The cane borer was de- 
feated by an animal from New Zealand which you and I 
could not tell from a housefly and the anamola beetle was 
routed by a wicked little wasp from the Philippines. 


The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association does not wait 
for the Department of Agriculture to work out its prob- 
lems, but spends $500,000 a year in an experiment station in 
Honolulu. Its own men have fought these and many other 
fights, have engaged in various constructive enterprises. 
For example they have introduced trees from all over the 
world, propagated them, planted millions on the water- 
sheds, given them to whoever else would plant them, and 
broadcast their seeds by airplane. 

Through the application of science an Hawaiian acre 
may produce the unbelievable crop of 150 tons of cane at a 
cropping and grow more fertile every year. These scientists 
analyze the soil of each plantation, determine its deficiency, 
and write the prescription in phosphates, nitrates and 
potash, and also strangely enough, copper, first used here 
as a plant appetizer, for meeting them. No place in the 
world is fertilizer used so prodigally and so effectively. 
This tall grass which yields sweetening for your coffee may 
be spoon fed, but it fills the sugar bowl, reciprocates in 
kind by feeding the spoon that dips into that container at 
breakfast time. 

To raise an Hawaiian crop of sugar cane nineteen feet of 
water must be put on the land. These scientific agricul- 
turalists have developed for their crops the world’s most 
elaborate irrigation systems. By reservoirs, canals, flumes, 
syphons and pumps, water from underground and moun- 
tain side is shunted about in most extraordinary ways. 
Across the Island from Honolulu, for example, the perpen- 
dicular cliff of the Koolau Mountain arises to face the 
trade winds. It shoots them up, squeezes the water out 
of them, produces a prodigious amount of rain. The sugar 
people run a ditch along the foot of this cliff like a gutter 
beneath the eaves of a roof, catch the water, lead it 
through a tunnel three miles long to the opposite side of 
the mountain and spread it out on the cane. In the midst 
of a great cane field in Maui the visitor may go down into 
the earth 130 feet in an elevator. ‘There he will find a 
pump in an excavated chamber gathering its supply in from 
side tunnels and sending to the surface as much water as is 
used by the city of San Francisco. 

Nature’s fundamental, gargantuan enterprise, from which 
all growth in the world comes, takes place when green 
leaves sit in the sun, break up the molecules of carbon di- 
oxide of the air, combine the carbon of it with elements in 
the water drawn up from plant roots and convert it into 
sugar. That mysterious substance, chlorophyl, which 
makes the leaves green, working only when they sit in the 
sun, performs this miracle. It puts sugar in the sap of all 
plants and this sugar is their basic building material. They 
pass it on to animals that eat them and it becomes brain 
cells that think and muscles that do their bidding. 

In Hawaiian cane fields a mass of green leaves absorb the 
sun’s rays which pour down from directly overhead and 
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inaugurate the world’s most perfect demonstration of this 
wedding of air and water that the multitude may be fed. 
President Roosevelt, when in Hawaii, saw fields where 
twenty tons of sugar were being taken from an acre at a 
single cropping. 

A Chinaman made sugar in Hawaii in 1823; an English- 
man planted a field of cane in 1825; the son of a Nor- 
wegian President began operations in the ’50’s; a ship- 
wrecked Irishman set up a sugar mill in the ’70’s; a Ger- 
man from Dransfeld added his racial efficiency, Claus 
Spreckels, of San Francisco, played poker with a king and 
became interested in sugar; Baldwin and Alexander, sons 
of missionaries, built an irrigation ditch on Maui in the 
’80’s; Charles Reed Bishop, of Boston, started a bank; 
Benjamin Dillingham, a railroad. Sugar could be culti- 
vated only on a large scale so the plantations were incor- 
porated and came into the ownership of whoever bought 
stock and so remain to this day. 

There was need of laborers for the cane fields and the na- 
tive Polynesians would not do. Chinese coolies were 
brought in, then Portuguese, Japanese, Filipinos—always 
the poor and lowly. They mingled and evolved, particu- 
larly since Hawaii became a part of the United States in 
1900 and the American schoolhouse became a general 
thing in the Islands, and since 1908 when Orientals were 


shut out. 
Ea 


A special adjustment of the understanding is needed to 
appreciate Hawaiian psychology, which is different from 
that on the mainland of America. Intellectually the Islands 
were dominated for eighty years before they came into the 
United States by missionaries from New England. ‘They 
were a sturdy stock whose great enthusiasm was education. 
They were here to help, and their feeling for the natives 
was one of affection. Race prejudice, which is almost uni- 
versally planted in the human heart, has no place among 
them. They bred worthy sons and daughters and many of 
these went back to New England for their schooling, re- 
turned to the Islands and participated in their development. 
They moulded the destiny of the community, led it into the 
Union, became its dominant spirits, gave it a tone which is 
distinctive. The missionaries’ penchant for education and 
for helpfulness still prevails, has spread to others that were 
not of the group. But the absence of all race prejudice is 
the peculiarity of their thinking which is sometimes difficult 
for outsiders to understand. 

The peculiar personalities of these descendants of mis- 
sionaries has much to do with the operation of the modern 
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Hawaiian sugar plantation which of necessity is a complete 
community in itself existing under unusual conditions. The 
human element on the plantation is one of its chief prob- 
lems. Much labor is needed and out in the middle of the 
Pacific there is no mass of workers upon which to draw. 
There is the problem there as elsewhere of the tendency of 
the young people, educated in their excellent schools, to 
drift away from agriculture and into white collar jobs. 
Immigration laws exclude Orientals. Filipinos may be 
brought in under restrictions. ‘There is difficulty in keep- 
ing the plantations manned. 

Those who see the vision of the ideal condition under 
which industry should exist as that of giving the employed 
an opportunity to live happily believe that workers should 
be moved out into the country and provided with a 
home and a bit of land. The Hawaiian sugar plantation 
does just this. It may cover 20,000 acres. The mill and the 
plantation headquarters form the nucleus around which a 
community of 2,000 people may revolve. The plantation 
provides scientifically worked out livirig quarters for the 
workers of which a typical unit may be a three-room cot- 
tage with electric light, running water, laundry and shower 
bath shed in the yard, and enough land to grow a garden. 
Schools with nine-month terms and teachers paid the same 
as those in Honolulu are provided. It is hard to believe, 
but none the less a fact, that visiting nurses, playgrounds 
for the children and day nurseries for the babies of working 
mothers are maintained on these plantations. Medical at- 
tention and hospital service are available to the workers. 

One of the worries of the productive world of late has 
been that there has been too much sugar. An examination 
of requirements for continental United States indicated that 
about five and a half million tons would be needed for 
1934. The Congress of the United States has taken cogni- 
zance of this fact and passed a law under which the amount 
of sugar that might be sold in the United States by differ- 
ent productive areas has been definitely set down. These 
allocations, with the single exception of Hawaii, have been 
made on the basis of the average production of interested 
areas for the most recent three years. An examination of 
the table below will show that the allocations have exceeded 
or hovered around that average three-year production in 
every case but one. Hawaii alone has been required to 
take a material cut. 

This allocation, obviously, deprived Hawaii of the oppor- 
tunity to sell in continental United States 93,000 tons of 
sugar of which she might have disposed had she been 
treated as well as were other areas. Hawaiian sugar cul- 
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ture is peculiar in that the crop grows for twenty months 
before it is harvested while in most areas it grows but 
twelve months or less. Thus it happens that the 1934 and 
1935 crops were already planted. The sugar is to be pro- 
duced. It may not be sold. At the present market price 
Hawaii will lose $6,000,000 a year. She objects to taking 
that loss while other producing areas are favored. She pro- 
tests particularly against being cut while Cuba, which is a 
foreign country, and the Philippines, which are severing 
their relations, were not. She sets up the fact that as a 
territory she is an integral part of the United States with 
a status that legally is exactly the same as that of Colorado 
or Michigan which produce beet sugar and whose alloca- 
tion has been materially increased. ‘The sugar she produces 
is legally domestic sugar. There is no more justice or 
legality, she holds, in discriminating against Hawaii than 
there would be in saying that Colorado may produce more 
and Utah must produce less. And if there is legality in 
saying that, there should be legality in saying that Colo- 
rado may produce all she chooses and Utah may produce 
none at all. This sort of discrimination, Hawaii claims, is 
unconstitutional. If it is insisted upon there is no other 
alternative than an appeal to the courts. This, unfor- 
tunately, if the Hawaiian contention is sustained, would 
upset the whole sugar allocation scheme and destroy what- 
ever general benefits it promises. 
The revised allocation follows: 


Average production Allocation for 


1931-1932-1933 1934 
United States Beet 1,420,667 1,556,166 
Louisiana & Florida 187,666 261,034 
Territory of Hawaii 1,009,000 916,550 
Puerto Rico 804,666 802,842 
Philippine Islands 1,029,333 1,015,185 
Cuba 1,922,666 1,901,752 


Hawaii, merely because she sits out in the ocean, has had 
a hard time getting herself treated as an integral part of 
the United States, which is the basis on which, as a free 
country, she came into the Union. The Supreme Court 
has confirmed this status, a special act of Congress has been 
passed and a visiting President recently has proclaimed it. 
Hawaii has paid $5,000,000 a year into the Federal Treas- 
ury for thirty-four years, and now contributes more than 
does anyone of seventeen states. She has sent a Delegate 
to Congress year after year as did other territories before 
they became states, has borne arms as have the states in time 
of war. Yet disconcerting incidents have happened from 
time to time. The Department of Justice has attempted to 
bar Hawaii from participation in monies provided for agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury has denied her monies for topographical surveys. 
Each time such a situation has arisen the blood of the 
Islands, that harks back to participants in a certain Boston 
tea party, has rebelled and little Hawaii has asserted her 
rights to big Samuel and every time she has won. 

Today she is playing her accustomed role. She is fighting 
for the fact that her million tons of sugar is domestically 
produced and cannot be unconstitutionally discriminated 
against. She is sending it as raw sugar to continental 
United States in American bottoms in the way coastwise 
freight must ride. There it enters its own refinery in the 
environs of San Francisco—the largest in the world—and 
establishes a truly American industry. It is brown when it 
arrives because its grains are covered with molasses. 
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The Good Die Young 





To be, or not to be 





—civil service; to 
stand, or to desert, to 
fight or to accept the 
inevitable! Here is 
the quandary of 1,000 


young Junior Brain 








Trusters who do not 
want to wear alpaca 


coats. 


Is the children’s 


crusade over? 











HE triumph of youth along the Potomac is fading. 

The young men and the young women who went to 
Washington a year or more ago, afire with plans to save 
the world, the United States and the principles of social 
justice, are retreating from their first fine enthusiasm into 
defeat, some with resignation, some with bitterness, many 
with cynical despair. The world has not been saved. 
Social justice has not yet been established, and at present 
progress, seems likely not to be. The United States re- 
mains much the same old obdurate land of individualists, 
profit seekers and stubborn materialists that it was before 
the young salvationists began their work. The Adminis- 
tration has had a heavy hand in the process of disillusion- 
ment. The régime that was to lead us out of the economic, 
social and ethical wilderness has shaken off much of its 
earlier idealism and returned to the natural role of all 
Administrations—the pursuit of politics. The New Deal 
is shrinking back to normal proportions—to the limits of 
party maneuvering, the boundaries of ward, state and na- 
tional power. The young men and women who had hopes 
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to keep its ambitions on higher and 
purer lines have failed in their task. 
The children’s crusade has been re- 
pulsed. The crusaders are a chas- 
“ttt...  f tened and a sadder group. 

j , Most people who suffer a severe 
disillusionment have only themselves 
to blame for having been deceived 
in the first place. Their own cre- 
dulity is at fault, for no one asked 
them to put their faith in the man 
or in the institution which betrayed 
them. These young people are in a 
different class. They were asked to 
come to Washington in the most 
urgent terms, to put the promises of 
the New Deal into action. ‘Their 
elders came to them and in effect 
said, we need you. A new social 
order is coming into being. It needs 
your specialized training, your abil- 
ity, your capacity for work and 
more than anything else, your en- 
thusiasm—to bring it to life. This, 
the elders said, is a new departure 
in the history of America. If you 
want a hand in the rebirth of soci- 
ety, come and work with us at 
Washington. Your reward will be 
in the knowledge of a good job well done, in the thrills 
and excitement of attending a social renascence, and in the 
generous taste of power such a job can offer. The young 
people responded willingly; but it should be remembered 
that while they were eager to come, they came at the insis- 
tence of their seniors. They did not volunteer so much as 
they were drafted, persuaded to enlist in the great offensive 
for a new and more civilized way of life. 

The promises made to them in this persuasion were gen- 
erous, exciting and (perhaps this contributed to the excit- 
ing quality), vague. Almost no conditions were attached. 
There were no strings, either on the conditions or the 
nature of the work expected. They were not to be ordi- 
nary civil servants, drudging their lives away in govern- 
mental bureaus, with only two prospects of release—retire- 
ment or death. They would not be required to punch time 
clocks, to wear alpaca coats, to write dismal columns of 
figures in ledgers or to compose endless reports on subjects 
of no conceivable interest or value. They were to be 
bolder, freer souls—to be people of affairs, not of routine 
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tasks. And the job they were asked to do was the kind 
no young person has ever been able to resist—the job of 
remaking America. Had not one of their own leaders, 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, once written, “I have gathered my 
tools and my charts; ... I shall roll up my sleeves—make 
America over!” 

This was the motto to which the young folk began their 
work, nearly a thousand of them, which may be grouped 
for study purposes under the generic title, Junior Brain 
Trusters. They were, for the 
most part, young men from the 
colleges and universities of the 
larger eastern cities. None of 
them was appointed for politi- 
cal reasons, because their Con- 
gressman demanded it, or be- 
cause father or uncle held the 
key to votes or to a strategic 
political position. Many of 
them came in as protégés of the 
Senior Brain Trusters them- 
selves, brought from the class- 
rooms by Tugwell, Moley and 
Frankfurter—Professor Frank- 
furter being especially success- 
ful in drafting students and recent graduates from the 
Harvard Law School. Some were young instructors with 
brilliant records in the more progressive universities, others 
were graduate assistants with recently acquired Ph.D.’s. 
some even were simple Bachelors of the Arts who had done 
exceptionally good work under their patrons. And above 
all their immediate patrons, the men who brought them to 
Washington, stood the grand figure of Justice Brandeis, 
long known as sympathetic to youth and active in urging 
its advancement. 

6 


They took more than half the new positions in the alpha- 
betical agencies, jobs that had been so hurriedly created 
that Congress was not yet able to get its hands upon them. 
The new places were, for the most part, free from both 
Civil Service requirements as well as from patronage. In 
those early days, before the Postmaster General had reached 
his present stride, the young men had nothing to fear either 
from bureaucracy or politics. The AAA, for example, was 
staffed fifty per cent with such appointments. and control 
of all the important places was in the hands of the new 
government intelligentsia; the typists, stenographers and 
filing clerks were all that was left to the old system. The 
NRA, the PWA and the FERA were filled with the new 
class of young public servants. The more liberal or left- 
wing places in these agencies were their special preserve— 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board and the various Labor 
Boards of the NRA, for example. Almost all the legal 
work in the NRA and the AAA was in their hands. The 
chief exception to the rule of youth was, curiously, in per- 
haps the most frankly experimental of the New Deal’s 
social laboratories, the Tennessee Valley Authority, where 
a conservative eccentricity of the Administrator kept it out. 
But the rest of the Administration’s social experiments 
were filled with the intelligent, progressive, fast thinking 
youth of America. 

These young men were not Reds. The inquiring Dr. 
Wirt to the contrary, there were no Bolsheviks among the 
young New Dealers, no incipient Lenins waiting for the 
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signal to oust the Kerensky of the White House. They 
were not bent on shoving Russian methods or Five-Year 
Plans on a reluctant country. Most of them were not even 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union, and looked on Commu- 
nists, Russian and otherwise, as people carried away from 
reason by their emotions. The young New Dealers were 
superior to all that. They were technicians, hard-headed 
if embryonic administrators, not believers in any political 
creed ; they were above the mé/ée of conflicting utopianisms. 
Those who came from the big- 
ger and older universities—es- 
pecially the Harvard and Yale 
contingents—were as firm in 
their belief in the capitalist- 
profit system as Mr. Roosevelt 
or even Dr. Wirt himself. 
They believed, however, that it 
should and could be made to 
work on more equitable lines. 
They believed that America, 
with its wealth and technical 
ability, could provide food, 
clothing and shelter for all, and 
that no social upheaval, with 
all the discomforts and rigors 
of revolution that it implied was needed in the process. In 
this innocent belief they were again following the precepts 
of their elders. President Roosevelt, Miss Perkins, Secre- 
tary Wallace, Mr. Ickes, had all made scores of speeches 
and had written dozens of articles, pamphlets and books 
to prove the point, had declared that America was due for 
a new era, that it was time “to treat ourselves to a little 
civilization.” 
2 


The young folk had taken another belief from above 
too; the belief that America’s rebirth was only waiting for 
the removal of certain highly individualized, highly per- 
sonalized obstacles. These were the bankers, the reaction- 
ary business men (good business men were, of course, the 
ones who supported the New Deal) and the individualists. 
Once they were hoisted out of the way, the social rena- 
scence would come almost of its own accord. Here again 
the higher powers were leading the way. The inaugural 
address and several subsequent speeches on bankers and 
banking methods seemed to establish the line. General 
Johnson’s early lashings against the dinosaurs and the 
Neanderthals of industry were music to young and pro- 
gressive ears. Brain Truster Tugwell, it was remembered, 
was not only powerful in White House councils—he had 
also been a contributing editor of the New Republic, organ 
of the more sophisticated pinks. He was also known at 
Columbia for his defense of advanced ideas. Miss Perkins 
was, to the young people, a person with notorious sympa- 
thies for labor. Had she not begun her labor career as far 
back as 1910, before most of the junior intelligentsia were 
out of kindergarten? Secretary Ickes, they had vaguely 
heard, was an old time Progressive from the Middle West, 
where plenty of good men had appeared to do battle with 
predatory, vested interests. Wallace of Agriculture had 
been for years a crusading editor. Hull was simply an old- 
fashioned liberal gentleman, but it was felt that Moley 
would be able to keep the State Department awake. 

These then were the ones who would be their superiors, 
their guides, leaders and friends. If the young peopie 
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thought of conservative elements in the official family, of 
men with an economical turn of mind like Lewis Douglas, 
or of bankers like James M. Warburg, or politicians like 
Mr. Farley, they tended to push the disquieting knowledge 
into the back of their minds. After all Mr. Roosevelt had 
to be something of a politician, and if occasionally he 
selected a Tory adviser that was largely for appearance 
sake. They, the young folk, knew that he was planning a 
new birth for America as eagerly as themselves. They 
would not be bothered by the occasional gesture to the 
conservative benches. 

From the first day the excitement was all that had been 
promised. Washington, after years of somnolence under 
the older Civil Service tradition, was taken by storm. The 
enthusiastic young people swarmed into government build- 
ings, took over space, shoved desks around and generally 
set up a commotion worthy of the heralds of the new dawn. 
The older brood of government servants were horrified, 
but they had to endure. These young people were the 
inheritors of the new earth, and they were not in the least 
shy about showing it. Veteran employees, used to the quiet 
routine of government business before the days when gov- 
ernment was considered to matter very much, were heard 
tc murmur among themselves, but no one listened. 


Among other things the young people did, they upset 
the age-old custom of dawdling through the civil service 
day with one eye on the clock and the other on the promo- 
tion lists. They actually worked, long hours, at top speed 
—with reckless disregard for the proprieties of public em- 
ployment. Ten, twelve, and, when things were really hum- 
ming, eighteen hours made a normal day. At night the 
young New Dealers crept exhausted to 


they were wanted in the business of running the country, 
that their thought was valuable and necessary to the work 
of governing 126,000,000 people. 

The informal relationship continued out of office hours 
as well as in. Some of the Junior Brainsmen not only 
worked with their former professors, but shared apartments 
with them too. It is small wonder that most of the young 
people were stimulated to the point of worship for their 
patrons. In the colleges they had admired their professors 
as good students always do. Now that they were sharing 
grips with reality with the same men, the admiration was 
naturally magnified. The intellectual leader who had 
shown them the way to truth and light in the classroom 
was showing the nation the same path in practical affairs. 
For the young people assisting in the mission it was a build- 
up seldom experienced. ' 


It was impossible in this gay and fast moving world to 
worry about the future—the individual future, that is. 
The national future was, of course, the object of every- 
one’s thought and work. If the notion occasionally struck 
home that the work they were doing was after all an emer- 
gency program, they dismissed it as quickly as it came to 
them. The official titles of most of the bureaus and agen- 
cies under which they worked contained definite provisions 
for their termination. The NIRA, for example, was de- 
signed for no more than two years of life—at least accord- 
ing to the Congressional bill setting it up. The AAA had 
a definite job to do, which the framers of the act had 
optimistically hoped would one day be accomplished and 
therefore ended. This emergency nature, with its limita- 
tions on time of accomplishment, was a large part of the 
persuasion that the Administration thought necessary to 

use in presenting its case for drastic 











makeshift lodgings (living quarters 
were at a premium) or, more often, to 
a favorite speakeasy or restaurant, 
there to continue the work of remaking 
America till dawn. Nobody slept very 
much during that first period of New 
Deal activity. There was too much 
going on, the air was too electric with 
change, high pitched planning, and 
optimism. 

One of the pleasantest features of 
the new life was the relationship be- 
tween the young people and their supe- 
riors. It was anything but official, in 
the usual deadening style of the civil 
service hierarchy. The spirit of the 
college seminar—which both had so 
recently left—was maintained. The 
young men were not automata carry- 
ing out orders from department heads 
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action to the country. It was also an 
excellent excuse for the galloping 
tempo of the work under way. 

But the young people had two ways 
of thinking about this question. While 
they knew the first exciting pace could 
hardly be kept up forever—if only be- 
cause exhaustion and nervous break- 
down would intervene—they did not 
seriously contemplate that the program 
would come to a final end. Even with 
the return of prosperity and the re- 
sumption of “normal” conditions, the 
economy of America would still have 
need of their services. Had not the old 
untrammeled individualism of the past, 
encouraged by a do-nothing school of 
government, put the nation into its 
present mess? Once out of that mess, 
the grateful nation could not hand it- 








they never saw. They were partners 

in a gigantic enterprise, just as they had been partners in 
the pursuit of knowledge in college discussion groups. As 
such, their comments and their advice on momentous prob- 
lems were not only listened to, they were insistently re- 
quested. Often enough their advice was also followed in 
matters of considerable importance, if not in the actual 
formation of policies (seniority must keep some of its privi- 
leges), certainly in the ways and means employed in carry- 
ing them out. The young people were made to believe that 
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self back to the wreckers who had rav- 
ished it before. Surely, they felt, Mr. Roosevelt knew this. 
In using the word “emergency” then he was simply mak- 
ing another political play—not in very good taste, perhaps, 
but unavoidable in a democracy such as ours. The good 
work they were beginning would continue, if only because 
it was so good and so necessary that the nation could not 
live a healthy life again without it. 
The first blows came in the handling of the industrial 
codes under the NRA. In the beginning, when the indus- 
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trialists themselves came to Washington begging to be 
regulated, things looked not only rosy for the cause of 
national planning, but simple as well. All that was re- 
quired was to draw up brief and clear regulations, have 
them signed by a forward-looking President, and put in 
force. Procedure would be on three simple bases—worker 
and consumer welfare as the first two, and a fair but 
scrupulously small profit for the manufacturer, a backward 
third. The NIRA legislation had written workers’ inter- 
ests into the main body of the act itself, to be applied to 
every code. Section 7-a, guaranteeing the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, was all that the most sympathetic to labor 
could desire. Any difficulties that might rise about enforce- 
ment could be handled later. Consumers’ interests would 
be seen to by the Consumers’ Advisory Board, set up at 
the same time as the NRA machinery. This Board, it was 
true, did not have much authority actually written down, 
but it was felt that it carried something almost as good— 
moral force. And since the new powers in government 
represented just those liberal elements that had long stood 
for a better deal to the poor, the humble and the previously 
outcast consumer, his welfare seemed assured. As for the 
manufacturer, he could look after himself. And even if he 
were a little neglected in the general outpouring of bless- 
ings, the young people at least would not mourn. 

But the young folk left a number of adversaries out of 
their reckoning, or underestimated those they did count in. 
They forgot, for one thing, that lobbying had not quite 
been abolished in the landslide of 1932. For a while, in- 
timidated by the apparent rout of everything they held 
good, the vested interests hung back. Several codes involv- 
ing distinct invasions of the old right to profit by labor’s 
sweat and consumers’ pocketbook were allowed to pass. 
Then the interests gathered strength again. Small codes 
were one thing. The idealists and the liberals could prac- 
tise on them to their hearts’ content. But when it came to 
something real, to some code dealing with a first rank in- 
dustry, quick and powerful opposition developed. Lobbies 
appeared, seeming to spring almost out of the ground. 
What is more, they had remarkably little trouble in get- 
ting their message to high-ranking official ears. They were 
not indignantly ordered out of the New Deal temple; as 
a matter of fact, some of the prominent guardians actually 
seemed glad to see them. 


Section 7-a began to undergo several new and remark- 
able interpretations. The automobile industry was among 
the first to suffer doubts about the original purity of mean- 
ing. It came forward with an alternative interpretation 
embodied in the famous “merit clause” in the matter of 
employee dismissal. To the young New Dealers, this 
meant only one thing—that the industry had found a way 
to preserve its ancient custom of crippling unions by boy- 
cott of organizers and members. At first hearing they 
were able to assure themselves that it would never pass 
the official watch dogs. Surely anyone could see how it 
contradicted the whole purpose of the Labor Charter, so 
widely proclaimed by Miss Perkins, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and acknowledged by the President him- 
self. Yet the code containing this iniquitous provision was 
prepared, passed and signed. And the bosses’ defiance did 
not end with this. Henry Ford carried recalcitrance a 
step further in refusing to have anything to do with any 
kind of code. For a while the roaring General fumed and 
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blustered, but acute ears soon detected a diminishing pitch 
in his cries. The $500 a day fine and the six months’ im- 
prisonment promised for just such violations did not mate- 
rialize. And after a few weeks of sham battle, Mr. Ford 
was even able to secure government contracts, in spite of 
the fact that he had defied government laws. 

The steel code was another step in the lesson of disillu- 
sionment. Here monopoly, price fixing and the mainte- 
nance of the company union were permitted in the face of 
announced policy to the contrary. The Weirton Company 
even blocked the efforts of government investigators to 
study company dominated elections, and escaped destruc- 
tion from on high. The Budd Company, another leader 
in the industry, was more vigorously rebuked, but within 
a few weeks visitors to its plants could see an “Employees’ 
Representation Plan” in ful! swing. 


The Consumers’ Advisory Board which had been hailed 
as the first line of protection for the man in the street was 
also allowed to lapse for lack of official support. Here the 
sabotage, while not so quickly executed, was even more 
painful. The Board that had promised so much to the 
meek and down-trodden was strangled, not only by indif- 
ference, but by open refusal even to grant it financial sup- 
port for the work it was supposed to carry out. A similar 
slighting of the ultimate buyer was shown in the drawing 
of the food codes, when the industry’s refusal to accept 
standard rules for grading was accepted with no official 
protest. The new Food and Drug Bill, backed by no less 
a personage than Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well, and designed to give long overdue protection against 
adulteration, medicinal lying and downright poisoning, was 
completely emasculated in a Democratic controlled Senate 
Committee, with one of Roosevelt’s most vocal supporters 
as leading assassin. A word from the President would have 
saved it, but, in spite of Professor Tugwell’s White House 
intimacy, the word was not spoken. Consumers, in truth, 
were the victims of much of the most flagrant New Deal 
betrayal of the liberal cause. 

The New Deal record in the matter of strikes supplied 
the sharpest blow to the faith of those who had been most 
responsive to its liberal protestations. The faith of labor 
supporters, and of labor itself, that the Administration was 
wholly sympathetic to labor’s effort at improvement of 
wage and hour conditions was shattered. The White 
House intervention in the proposed automobile strike was 
an outstanding example. The settlement of the cotton tex- 
tile dispute, made on the basis of a Presidential report that 
promised nothing whatever to the workers, was another. 
In between the disappointing conclusion dawned that the 
President, while upholding the rights of labor in every one 
of his fireside broadcasts, had no intention of backing his 
protestations with action. The NRA, once regarded as 
the beginning of a new era in labor rights and welfare, 
was simply added to the list of “repressive devices” that 
the wicked Republicans of old had once employed. 

Finally there was Farleyism, brought to its fullest flower 
in the last elections. The young idealists of the new dis- 
pensation, coming into office not as the result of political 
pull but on their intellectual merits alone, were not only 
surprised, they were horrified when they found how deeply 
politics led into the White House. If they were not Reds, 
they were firm supporters of the various Progressives and 
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radical bloc members who were standing for re-election to 
the House and Senate. They looked to President Roosevelt 
to give his support to such men as the LaFollettes, who 
had supported him, to Cutting of New Mexico, who had 
also been a consistent New Deal champion—even to Upton 
Sinclair who, if he were a hare-brained utopian, at least 
promised to redeem California from the Tory ranks. The 
support was not given. A faint word was said for Bob 
LaFollette, months before the election—nothing at all for 
his brother Phil, who was running for the Wisconsin gov- 
ernorship. Cutting was ignored in favor of a Democratic 
war horse who had nothing more than party regularity to 
recommend him. Sinclair, led to believe that the President 
was at least benevolently neutral, was knifed in one of 
the most dubious political moves on record. Farley, the 
apotheosis of all the generous young held in contempt, was 
triumphant. Those of them who held that the President 
while permitting certain things they frowned upon, was 
more the prisoner of circumstances than the conscious 
agent of political and financial expediency, were undeceived. 

The disillusionment is bitter. From an exhilarating few 
months as junior prophets of the new dawn the young 
people have found themselves reduced to the status of 
minor employees working for a government that has alien- 
ated most of their earlier confidence. The stimulus of 
Washington life has vanished. Routine tasks are replacing 
the racing activity of the first weeks when America’s re- 


birth was under way. Perhaps—(Who knows?)—the 
future contains nothing more exciting after all than the 
alpaca coats, the clock watching and the dawdling nine 
to five régime of the conventional civil servant. It is a 
dismal prospect for the strongest to face. Already some 
are shying away from it, coming back to their old posts 
as college instructors, or gratefully falling into what busi- 
ness places may be available for their talents. 

When one has embarked on some course with high and 
idealistic hopes for its achievement, and finds only disillu- 
sionment at the end, it is natural to look for some clue to 
one’s mistake. Most of these young people have inquiring 
minds, and they are hunting for some such explanation. 
The cynical are finding it in their own credulity, and mak- 
ing up their minds never to be deceived again. The more 
embittered ones are convinced that the ideal of public serv- 
ice is false, that they should never have attempted to carry 
out their social dreams in a political framework. Some— 
perhaps the hardest thinking of the group—are concluding 
that the New Deal from the beginning did not offer any- 
thing approaching the reality of social advance that it 
promised. They are even realizing that such promises could 
not be carried out, however sincere the promisers tried to 
do so, while the present social and economic system is main- 
tained. This group is refusing to accept the dull future 
offered to those who remain, and its members are leaving 
government service in droves. 
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“The President indicated 
that he was undecided 
whether to ask Congress 
to take up old-age insur- 
ance. Obviously with the 
Townsend old-age pen- 
ston plan and_ similar 
plans in mind, he said 
that organizations pro- 
moting fantastic schemes 
have aroused hopes which 
cannot posstbly be ful- 
filled””—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Nov. 15. 











IKE all other Utopias, the Townsend Plan looks, at a 

distance, like a corner of Paradise. If it could be 
made to work, it would give to people of 60 more ready 
cash than most of them had ever seen and make their old 
age, for a time, as shining as their youth. For many who 
are hopeless, it would change the world overnight from a 
cavern to a fairyland where all dreams come true. 

It is not simply because it looks like Heaven that the 
plan is sweeping the country. It is winning by convincing 
many that it could run under its own power. It names a 
place where the money is to be raised, and at least it as- 
sumes, this money would increase production to pay for 
the well-being. 

The fact that so many trust it, however, is no guaranty 
that it would work. After five years on an empty stomach, 
the country is more fit for dreaming than for reasoning. 
Today people can no more be blamed for following Uto- 
pians than they can be blamed for what they see and say 
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“NY iy) when they are out of their heads. Before 

iit) causing so many to catch their breath, 
LW’ it is too bad that Dr. Townsend did not 
find out for certain whether he had 
learned the secret of a miracle. 

On the surface the plan looks easy. 
§ = For an outline, read from one of the 
“ist pamphlets supplied by the Long Beach 
headquarters of Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sions, Ltd.: 

“Tt demands the passage of a national 
law that will permit every citizen, male 
or female, who has attained the age of 
sixty years or over who is not an habitual 
criminal, to apply for and to receive a 
pension of $200 a month until death, 
upon the conditions that he take oath to 
spend for commodities or services the 
entire cmount of the pension within the 
confines of the United States during the 
current month in which it is received, 
and shall refrain from all remunerative 
or productive labor or occupation. Si- 
multaneously, it demands a law estab- 
lishing a Federal retail sales tax calcu- 
lated at a rate (low on necessities, high 
on luxuries) just sufficient to raise the money necessary for 
the pension roll.” 

This sales tax is the source of the power on which the 
plan is to run. What is needed, the pamphlet says further, 
is a system of circulating money. The malady afflicting 
the country is an almost total loss of buying power on the 
part of the general public. With natural resources as great 
as ever, as many willing hands, facilities the best which 
civilized man has yet produced, and as much money in exis- 
tence, it asks, “Why the stagnation, where is the missing 
link in the chain of distribution? The answer is obvious. 
Money does not circulate. It stagnates in bank vaults and 
treasuries. The general public that creates all markets do 
not have aecess to it and consequently cannot buy.” 

Since many people over sixty are not citizens and many 
others would be needed in posts of importance, it is assumed 
that of the 10,300,000 people of sixty and beyond, 8,000,000 
might be expected to apply for the pension. Payments to 
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this number would mean $1,600,000,000 circulating in the 
channels of trade monthly. Immediately, all machinery of 
production would be started at high speed. Jobs would be 
plentiful, wages high, and the standard of living advanced 
to the approximate level of the pay received by the retiring 
elders. Necessity for higher prices would be practically 
eliminated by the savings on organized charity and crime, 
as few would jeopardize their rights to the benefits by mak- 
ing crime their trade. 

Apparently, a practical Utopia—self-supporting, requir- 
ing not more money, but circulating money. Where is 
there any mistake? 

If the plan would work for some 10,000,000 older peo- 
ple, it ought to work for other people. Suppose, instead, 
that we pass around $200 a month to some 10,000,000 
unemployed, on condition that they spend it during the 
month. Even Congressmen turn pale. The government 
can’t even pass around stew for the unemployed without 
borrowing. Yet, is it so important who does the spending? 

Here is the difference mentioned. The unemployed are 
to be put to work on the spending power from a retail sales 
tax. But it is in doing the arithmetic of this tax that the 
promoters begin to reel. The job of raising one-tenth of 
this tax would drive most Congressmen to end their remain- 
ing years in caves. 

Dr. Townsend; in one of his pamphlets, states, “A rate 
of 10 per cent should be sufficient, if levied on all sales, to 
meet the pension roll.” Probably the Doctor’s estimate was 
based on some fascinating figuring by his associate, Robert 
E. Clements. Writing in. the Modern Crusader recently, 
Mr. Clements places the volume of retail sales in the 
United States in 1929 at “a little more than $87,000,- 
000,000,” which is somewhat above the $50,033,867,000 
mentioned by the government Census of Distribution. Mr. 
Clements then observes that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce figures that every dollar spent in retail trade 
turns over at least ten times before it is permanently “‘re- 
tired.” He thus calculates that the spending by the 10.- 
000,000 pensioners ($2,400 each) would generate a retail 
turnover of $240,000,000,000 a year. To this he would 
add the $33,000,000,000 retail business of 1933. So, his 
comptometer tells him these pension payments would create 
at least eight times the present volume of business. 


Dr. Townsend, presumably accepting this figure for 
sales, then may have worked backward to arrive at a 10 
per cent tax to raise $24,000,000,000. 

If Mr. Clements is right, it is plain that he has a way 
with sales that no sales manager has ever learned. But in 
1929, when the national income was at a record of $90,- 
000,000,000 and when we were spending nearly all we 
could earn and borrow, retail trade was only $87,000,000, 
according to his own figures, and only $50,000,000,000 
actually, and equivalent to only $40,000,000,000 at today’s 
cost of living. Either we should have spent five times as 
much as we did, or Mr. Clements is blowing bubbles. 

Retail trade is not made up of fifty billion, or even thirty- 
three billion, separate dollars. It is developed by a few 
billions which clink on store counters, then serves time in 
a bank vault, then clink again, ten or more times a year. 
The retail trade figure is the figure after the turnover. 
One of Mr. Clements’ mistakes is in assuming that there 
would be 24,000,000,000 separate new dollars which would 
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turn over ten times a year. By his own arrangement, the 
pension would be only $2,000,000,000, which would turn 
over once a month. Another is that these dollars, in every 
turnover, would buy something taxable at retail. Actually, 
in some of the turnovers they would pay for train-loads of 
goods at wholesale, pay wages, taxes, insurance, doctor bills, 
freight charges, go for securities or presents, and pay off 


bets. 
fi) 


Unfortunately, the grocery stores and the laundries 
would have to collect the tax, not on Mr. Clements’ figures, 
but on their own, when the national income is about $45,- 
000,000,000 a year and retail trade around $35,000,000,- 
000. Assuming, for simplicity, a total annual pension of 
$20,000,000,000, the required tax would therefore average, 
not 10 per cent, but far over 50 per cent! Instead of pay- 
ing 50 cents for a 10-pound sack of flour, we would pay 
75 cents; instead of paying 30 cents for a can of coffee, we 
would pay 45 cents. Under such a scale of prices, how 
many could keep their homes intact today? Or, if the tax 
would be low on necessities and high on luxuries, instead 
of paying 40 cents for a movie ticket, we would pay 75 
cents. Imagine the theatres without lights but with plenty 
of echoes, and the stillness that there would be in 
Hollywood. 

Already, spending is being discouraged by rising prices. 
At 76 in September, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
department store sales showed a gain of 8.5 per cent over 
the average for 1932 and of 13.4 per cent over the average 
for 1933, but most of the gain evaporates when we look 
at the Fairchild index of prices. From 1932 (average) to 
last September, this had climbed over 12 per cent. Evi- 
dently, it took wider employment, higher wages, and a bil- 
lion or more of farm and other direct relief simply to keep 
even. Sales of six grocery chains were even lower in 1933 
than in 1932, and the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the country’s largest food distributor, in the first four 
months of this year, moved a little less tonnage than in the 
first four months of 1933, the most critical months of the 
Depression. 

Also, buyers shy from even a moderate tax. In Cali- 
fornia, there is a retail sales tax of 214 per cent, with no 
tax on sales under 15 cents and one cent on sales between 
15 and 59 cents. To avoid paying even one extra penny, 
housewives travel through more stores. This tax does not 
yield enough to pay $200 a month to the people of 60 in 
a city the size of Oakland, Calif. Suppose it were twenty 
times 214 per cent. Even millions who have jobs would be 
forced to go without cosmetics or meals. 

Would production expand? In all probability, it would 
shrink. To create 10,000,000 spenders, the scheme would 
pinch 100,000,000 others. By design, it is to run on the 
air pressure in empty pockets. Yet the very trouble the 
pamphlets complain about is “an almost total loss of buying 
power on the part of the general public.” 

The tax, like a desert wind, would dry up “circulating 
money” until it disappeared into the sands. Miracle spend- 
ing demands miracle supply. Would the unemployed fur- 
nish it? If returned to work, they would need to turn out 
as much as they ever did, plus what the retiring elders have 
been producing, plus what would be needed to give these 
few almost one-fourth of the maximum ($90,000,000,000 ) 
the country ever earned. How many would be willing to 
work, say 10 to 12 hours a day, to earn the tax for the old 
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folks’ checks ? 
something for nothing. 
overtime ? 

In arranging to pay a fancy bonus to 10,300,000 without 
working, the plan appears to have been stewed in the same 
pot with the one which pays farmers for not planting. If 
that is the road to prosperity, why not raise the old folks’ 
pay to $300? 


By stipulation, the plan is not to run on 
But is Utopia made out of 


The sponsors of this plan are counting on various sav- 
ings. There would be no saving of the billions now being 
spent on unemployment. In certain regular charity, pos- 
sibly, but the sum would be trifling. Remember that we 
are to raise $20,000,000,000 a year. 

In 1931, the expenditure by states for charities, hospitals 
and corrections combined amounted to only $230,206,000, 
and by all cities over 30,000 population, $201,956,000. 
Only a minor portion, of course, went for persons over 
sixty. 

In 1933, 
$39,641,152. 

The Monthy Bulletin of Social Statistics, published by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, reports 
the total expenditure for relief in 120 cities and city areas 
at $455,155,090 in 1933, and, for approximately the same 
areas, at $234,534,000 in the first six months of this year. 

C. M. Bookman, former president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, stated in June that we must be 
prepared to distribute (Federal) relief at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a month, and that if states and localities continued 
at their present rate of appropriations, from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000 more would be available. In short, around 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

Assuming that one person in eight on relief is over sixty, 
the plan would mean a saving of less than $200,000,000 
a year. With the saving to regular state and city institu- 
tions, the combined saving would be perhaps $250,000,000. 

No doubt the plan would eliminate a much larger 
amount of personal charity. Yet many persons of sixty 
now dependent on families or friends would not be eligible. 
Others of this age have a competence, and many are sup- 
porting themselves by work. Suppose 5,000,000 would be 
taken off private budgets. How much does their care in- 
volve? Not $200 a month. As they belong to poor 
families, generally, and as many are only partly dependent, 
the private burden probably does not exceed $30 a month 
for each dependent, or $360 a year. In the aggregate, 
there might be a saving of $1,800,000,000 a year, and with 
the saving to public agencies, $2,050,000,000 combined. 
But this is only one-tenth of the estimated cost, assuming 
no added burden for making the cost of living a nightmare 
to nearly all others. 

The promoters of the plan are taking too much for 
granted regarding the criminal and the possible effect of 
the plan in reducing crime. Most criminals are young. 
They follow crime for a variety of reasons, because they 
are defective, because of early habits, or because they are 
driven to it for a living. But if they are hungry at twenty, 
they will hardly be influenced by what they are going to 
have at sixty. And how would a Dillinger compare the 
prospect of $200 a month at sixty with the “profit” to be 
had from looting a bank today? Considerable crime is big 
business. 

The plan would not be self-supporting. With savings 


community chests in 166 cities raised 
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only a trifle and the tax an unbearable load, production 
would even decline. As the plan would at once be driven 
into a corner, note the escape through inflation. Congress 
would be asked to appropriate $2,000,000,000 for the first 
month, and, explains Dr. Townsend, “If prices rise much 
above the present level, we shall have to raise the retire- 
ment pay.” If Congress can’t refuse a few veterans, could 
it refuse voters 10,000,000 strong? 

If the plan could never be financed, it is hardly neces- 
sary to consider any other objections, but it may be worth 
while to examine a little further the underlying fallacy. 

The plan is built on the theory that prosperity can be 
restored by spending, no matter for what. After five hard 
winters, that theory hangs on like witchcraft. Following 
the plan would mean the direct spending of a far greater 
portion of the national income than ordinarily. But, as we 
have learned, this only re-routes the national income and 
favors a few industries at the expense of the rest. The 
“spending” cure has persistently favored cigarettes, gasoline, 
silk, shoes and foods, which disappear rather quickly, over 
railroad equipment, copper, steel, lumber, and machinery 
lines, such as agricultural and electrical equipment, which, 
being durable, are usually financed by loans, that is, some- 
body’s savings. Repeatedly, the Federal Reserve Board has 
remarked that it was in these lines that unemployment was 
at its worst. Colonel Ayres has shown that the idleness of 
5,000,000 men who are normally employed in durable 
goods industries is almost the whole depression. If these 
could be returned to work, they would put nearly every- 
body else to work. True, money stagnates in bank vaults 
and in treasuries. With taxation heavy, the currency with- 
out an anchor and inflation on its way, savers have no 
nerve. But does a scheme for spending the national income 
on the output of the light industries make savers any 
bolder about expanding the heavy industries? If we spent 
$20,000,000,000 a year on a good time for one-eighth of 
our people, how much would be left for workers in durable 
goods? The greatest income the country ever had was 
around $90,000,000,000, and not all of it was cash. 

Even if the plan worked for a time, by discouraging sav- 
ing it would run out of power before many had had a 
chance for a ride. Of course, this doctrine now is a little 
battle-scarred. In the opinion of many, most of our 
troubles are due to too much invention and saving and in- 
vestment, and they regard any reduction in saving as cause 
for a holiday. If the corporations simply take care of the 
plant they now have, these people declare, they will still 
have enough efficiency to keep us everlastingly buried under 
over-production. 

This is not the place for an extended apology for saving. 
All we want to find out is, whether, without saving, this 
engine would run down before some of us got to sixty. 


Whoever thinks of depreciation, of wear and tear from 
rust and usage? When the house or the car wears out, it 
is easy to borrow for a new one. But how easy would it 
be if nobody had saved? Recently, even many corporations 
have written their plant investment down to a dollar, to 
avoid heavy depreciation charges against earnings. 

In addition to depreciation, there is a staggering loss 
from causes that are not ordinary—from accident, fire, 
shipwreck, earthquake, flood, tornado, hail, ice, etc. Not 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Economic War Reports 


Compiled by Edward H. Collins 


American Front 


VOCALLY, AT LEAST, both the Adminis- 
tration and business have in recent 
weeks shown their appreciation of the 
fact that this country has a lop-sided 
foreign trade policy. Secretary Wallace 
has, right along, recognized that we 
must be prepared to reduce our pro- 
duction or accept “an astounding in- 
crease in imports,” and Secretary Hull 
has stressed the importance of accept- 
ing a larger volume of goods as the 
most enlightened long-term method of 
expanding exports. Now comes the 
Foreign Trade Council at its twenty- 
first annual convention to expound the 
same general thesis. It is recognized 
both within and without the Adminis- 
tration, therefore, that the foreign pol- 
icy of the ’20’s did not make sense. 
The question arises now: How long 
will it be before the fact is recognized 
that a policy of under-valuing the dol- 
lar is, if anything, even more absurd 
and more vicious from an internation- 
al viewpoint? By putting the dollar 
down to an artificially low level we 
have stimulated exports, not through, 
but at the expense of, imports, with 
the result that we have simply sucked 
into the country about $1,000,000,000 
of the one commodity for which we 
have no earthly need, but which other 
countries are going to need, in the 
years immediately ahead, very much. 
That commodity is gold. 


Canadian Front 


THE ROLE which foreign trade has 
played in Canadian business recovery 
has been less important lately than it 
was last year. The spread of the cur- 
rency depreciation idea has robbed the 
Canadian dollar of some of its advan- 
tage as a wedge to enter foreign mar- 
kets; the currency has actually stood 
at a premium against the American 
dollar in recent months. The bloom 
has worn off of the Ottawa agree- 
ments. In this state of affairs the 
Canadian government has fallen back 
on the principle of direct trade nego- 
tiations with some of her best non- 
British customers. A start was made 
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in the trade pact with France, and the 
policy is to be continued with the 
United States. Strong sentiment has 
arisen on both sides of the border to 
increase the exchange of goods, and 
Canadian chambers of commerce are 
urging the government to initiate trade 
negotiations with the United States. A 
survey is, accordingly, being made by 
the two countries to determine what 
commodities they might exchange with- 
out injuring the interests of either 
country. Fortunately, the United States 
apparently has something to offer 
Canada, for indications are that this 
country will have to import perhaps 
50,000,000 bushels of Canadian hard 
wheat for milling and an undetermined 
amount of fodder for drought stricken 
middle western areas this winter. Sug- 
gestions are that Canada give freer 
entry to United States iron and steel, 
textiles, manufactured goods and fruits, 
while the United States would admit 
on better terms Canadian livestock, 
wheat, fish, lumber and dairy products. 


French Front 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE SITUATION 
in France of late reveals a number of 
significant developments, including a 
declaration of principle by the new 
Flandin government in favor of freer 
international trade. In pursuance of 
this aim, France is abolishing the 
pernicious quota system and planning 
to work through tariffs alone. The 
country is, in addition, undertaking to 
achieve a 10 per cent increase in the 
trade of the gold bloc countries among 
themselves, and as an earnest of the 
French seriousness of purpose the bars 
are being let down immediately to ad- 
mit more Belgian imports. Preliminary 
discussions have been started with Italy 
on a trade treaty, and formal negotia- 
tions are to begin in December. The 
Netherlands and Switzerland are next 
to be drawn into a trade agreement. 
Discussions with Germany are pro- 
ceeding in the hope that some way can 
be found to get the Franco-German 
clearing agreement straightened out. 


The workings of this clearing arrange- 
ment have turned a normal excess of 
imports from Germany into a surplus 
of exports across the Rhine. The new 
government is sending Minister of 
Commerce Paul Marchandeau to Mos- 
cow to explore the ground for a com- 
mercial treaty. The Flandin policy is 
designed to reverse the foreign trade 
trend, which has virtually cut the 
trade deficit in half in the year but has 
seen the total foreign trade turnover 
decline 12 per cent in the first nine 
months. But in the midst of these 
preparations for increased foreign trade 
a group of French manufacturers is 
promoting a “Buy French” movement. 


Latin American Sector 


THE UNITED STATES may have helped 
Canada materially by driving some 
securities and silver trading across the 
border, but that is as nothing compared 
with the good turn this country has 
done for Argentina and Brazil. Ar- 
gentine exports of wheat have found a 
readier market with the withdrawal 
of the United States from foreign 
wheat markets, and Brazil has en- 
larged its cotton growing activities sub- 
stantially coincident with the crop cur- 
tailment policies in effect in the United 
States. In the first half of 1933 Brazil 
exported 60,000 bales of cotton, but 
in the first half of this year the figure 
shot up to 230,000 bales. The State 
of Sao Paulo is enlarging its produc- 
tion from 160,000 bales in 1933 to 
620,000 bales in 1934. America might 
well take note of the fact, too, that the 
Brazilian cotton venture is being 
pushed in good part by the Japanese, 
who bought more American cotton in 
the 1933-1934 season than any other 
country. Thirty thousand Japanese 
are employed in cotton raising in 
Brazil, sent there by the mother coun- 
try, which hopes to develop its own 
cotton supply. The Argentine trade 
balance in the first nine months was 
48 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding period last year. The ex- 
pansion in exports was 27% per cent, 
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against one of 21 per cent for imports. 
A co-operative organization of cattle 
growers has been formed on a nation- 
wide basis to increase meat exports 
from Argentina through utilization of 
part of the profits to subsidize exports. 
The one-year trade treaty between 
Germany and Argentina is now opera- 
tive. Peruvian foreign trade increased 
45 per cent in the first six months over 
the showing for the first half of 1933. 
Japan, be it noted, sold 3,997,006 soles 
of goods to Peru in the first half year, 
against 1,007,188 in the previous year. 


Belgian Front 
THE TENSENESS OF THE STRUGGLE that 
is going on in Belgium over the ques- 
tion whether the belga should be re- 
valued is made manifest by the Cabinet 
difficulties. On this matter the Cabinet 
was divided, as were the business in- 
terests. In fact, the Brussels confer- 
ence of the gold countries was held to 
devise some means of keeping Belgium 
from breaking away from the gold bloc 
by cutting the gold content of the cur- 
rency by nearly 30 per cent. In spite 
of all of the deflationary measures 
which the government attempted, the 
adverse foreign trade balance was re- 
duced only an insignificant amount in 
the first eight months, or from 30,500,- 
000 belgas last year to 30,000,000 this 
year. Belgium could make no head- 
way toward improving her trade when 
her chief customers were so little co- 
operative, France establishing quotas, 
Great Britain letting the gold value 
of the pound fall still farther, Germany 
discontinuing payments for imports 
and Holland suffering from the de- 
pression as only the gold standard 
countries did. In flirting with the de- 
valuation idea Belgium finds a sym- 
pathizer in Holland, which is the next 
least staunch of the gold group. Swit- 
zerland did not improve their resolu- 
tion to stick to gold when its hotel 
keepers decided to accept sterling at a 
rate which left the Swiss franc at a 
discount. This move caused the other 
gold countries to accuse the Swiss of 
disloyalty to their Brussels promises, 
but it is not yet established whether 
the hotel keepers were acting with the 
advice and approval of the government. 


a 
Japanese Front 
IN PRESERVING INTACT THE TIE-UP 
between politics and economics, the 
Japanese government has recently taken 
steps in the field of trade which let the 
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British come off indifferently well but 
in which the Americans can discern 
only discrimination and unfriendliness. 
In. the first place, Japan has followed 
up its military and political successes 
in: chukuo by proceeding to the 
goal it had in mind from the start— 
claiming the Manchukuo market, the 
nine power treaty notwithstanding. An 
oil monopoly has been established in 
Manchukuo, damaging considerably 
the business of American and British 
oil companies in the puppet state. To 
American and British representations 
that this action violates the nine power 
treaty, the Japanese reply that first, 
they have nothing to do with the 
Manchukuoan monopoly and, second, 
Manchukuo is not a signatory to the 
treaty and thus cannot be bound by its 
terms. The new Manchukuo Oil 
Company has, however, obtained four- 
fifth of its capital from Japanese 
sources. A large American motor car 
concern has been forced to give up 
plans to set up an assembling plant at 
Dairen because of pressure brought by 
Manchukuo authorities, who explained 
that they were adhering to their policy 
of controlling certain industries for na- 
tional defense. Again, the automobile 
company which profits by this exclusion 
of American interests is backed by 
Japanese manufacturers. It now ap- 
pears that an automobile monopoly 
similar to the oil monopoly will be de- 
creed. British feelings are being salved 
by the allocation to Britain for $12,- 
500,000 of orders for supplies for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and arrange- 
ments were made by the trade mission 
representing the Federation of British 
Industries for further orders in the 
next few years. 


.) 
German Front 


GERMANY HAS BEEN PURSUING what 
appears to be the vaccination principle 
with respect to trade with the United 
States. The Reich has been trying, in 
other words, to make that trade much 
worse at first in the hope that it will 
be better off afterward. In addition 
to discriminating against American 
holders of Dawes and Young plan 
bond coupons (the only holders who 
are not receiving full interest in the 
proper currency), Germany has now 
issued a decree which would have the 
effect of virtually boycotting American 
automobiles. The regulation of the 
Ministry of Economics would admit 
$1 worth of American automobiles 
for every $10 worth of German goods 


which the United States bought. In 
1933 Germany imported about 2,000 
American automobiles, whereas in the 
first ten months of this year the num- 
ber was more than 3,000. By this 
strict control of imports the Reich 
succeeded in October in rolling up the 
first favorable trade balance since 
March, the surplus of exports over im- 
ports amounting to 16,400,000 marks. 
The October exports were the highest 
but one for the year and the imports 
the lowest but one. Exports were in 
larger volume to Italy, Russia, Austria, 
France, Denmark, Japan and Argen- 
tina. Germany has approached the 
United States with a scheme to take 
500,000 bales of American cotton on 
a barter deal for a like value of Ger- 
man goods. The difficulties standing 
in the way of consummation of this 
deal are many, including especially 
the one of finding a market here for 
$30,000,000 of German manufactures. 
Germany has signed a comprehensive 
trade and debt agreement with Britain 
in which so many concessions have been 
given to the latter as to make it seem 
that politics was involved. 


Russian Sector 


ON NOVEMBER 17, 1933, the United 
States Government formally recog- 
nized the government of the Soviet 
Union, to the accompaniment of en- 
thusiastic predictions that we were 
about to witness a tremendous expan- 
sion of Russian trade. November 17, 
1934, the first anniversary of the mem- 
orable exchange of notes, found these 
predictions, however, far from realized. 
The Russian export-import bank, set 
up to handle the necessary credits in 
connection with such a trade re- 
crudescence, stands idle while our ex- 
ports to the Soviet languish around the 
levels of a year ago. In the first nine 
months of 1934 they amounted to $10,- 
940,733, which is slightly better than 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago, when the figure was $7,145,754, 
but which contrasts with $114,390,- 
537 for the full year 1930. The hitch 
is the settlement of the Russian pre- 
revolutionary debt and the claims of 
American nationals aggregating $587,- 
000,000. Both sides are anxious to get 
this diffcult problem settled, however, 
and the hopeful side of the picture is to 
be found in what seem to be pretty 
reliable reports that some sort of agree- 
ment will have been arrived at by 
January 1, 1935. 
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Hitler's Hymns of Hate 


(v8 have always liked to sing. Gay or 
gloomy, at work or at play, sober or stimulated, 
they like to sing. Hence for centuries they have had a 
popular proverb: 


“Where the people sing, rest easily and long. 
Bad-hearted people do not have a song.” 


So nowadays it is not surprising that the tuneful Nazi 
voice is heard in the land. Exploiting the Teutonic tradi- 
tion that below a bellowing voice-box the heart is always 
pure, smart Nazi organizers have arranged that even the 
Hitler doctrines of Death to the Jew, Swat the Marxist, 
and Perish the Red have been versified and set to sweet 
music, 

They are set to march music. It has often been said that 
the Nazi song-writers trampled down all opponents under 
the everlasting beat of the metrical feet of their marching 
melodies, and drowned the loudest arguments of reason 
under roaring waves of popular song. If Hitler’s hand 
held a really representative scepter today, it would not be— 
as sO Many commentators have suggested—a combination 
whip and magician’s wand; it would be the baton of a mass- 
chorus leader. 

These Nazi ditties, however, have more than an historical 
significance. They still resound in every street, assembly, 
radio and school. Whether every German sings them or 
not is of little import. They are today the only songs which 
are sung. Their rhythm is that of the New Germany. In 
these refrains, that part of Germany which can still open its 
mouth speaks. 

Friends of the Movement contend that these Brown Bal- 
lads interpret Nazism better than anything else can. Hit- 
ler’s enemies claim the same. 
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by Charles E. Hewitt, Jr. 


‘ The best known and most widely sung numbers in the 
“Hitler Hymnal” are as follows: 


STORM TROOPS ON THE MARCH 
(S.4. [Sturm Abteilungen| Marschiert) 


With its booming march melody, this is the favorite parad- 
ing song of the Storm Troops. It is also preferred by 
marching divisions of the German Girl’s League and the 
Hitler Youth (Junior Storm Troops) who render it with 
especial gusto, because of its good tramp-time. 


We're on the march through Germany, 
In Adolf Hitler’s company. 
The Red defense we'll smash away, 
The Storm Troops march—look out !—o clear the way! 
The Communists to pulp we'll beat, 
We're on the march—ahoy there!—clear the street! 


Like this through every fight we've passed, 
With blood our ranks are welded fast. 
With fists clenched tight and eyes ahead, 
And roadway loudly ringing with our tread. 


Aplenty of our comrades brave 
We've lowered to a chilly grave. 
And yet, though many a body crack, 
We do not fear this Red-scum murder-pack. 





Though long the fight and hard the field, 
We'll never weaken, never yield. 

Bread, freedom, justice is our cry; 

For Germany’s future we will gladly die. 


Through great Berlin we march tonight, 
For Adolf Hitler wage our fight, 

The Reds in blood we'll give a bath, 

We're on the march—look out!—o clear the path! 
The Communists, we'll beat to whey, 
Storm Troopers march—hey, you!—make clear the 

way! 
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THE STORM-SOLDIER 
(Der Sturmsoldat) 


Its rip-roaring melody has made this the Storm Troops’ 
favorite drinking song. Because of its simple rhyme scheme 
and repetitive stanzas it lends itself readily to extempore 
variations. 


O, all storm-soldiers, young and old, 
Take your weapons well in hand. 
The Bolshevik’s on an awful tear 
In the German Fatherland! 
The Polack’s ready to tear a chunk 
From the German Fatherland! 


There was once a young storm trooper lad, 
O most surely that was he, 

Had to leave his wife and child behind, 
Yes, leave them suddenly. 


Old women, they wept fearfully 
And the girls they wept still more. 
Then fare thee well, my sweet, sweet child, 
For I’ll see you nevermore. 


When the young storm trooper’s under fire 
Then he feels right glad and gay. 

When Moscow’s flags before us wave 
O it’s that much more okay. 

When Jew-blood spurts from the carving-knife 
O it’s that much more okay! 


With a hundred ten fresh cartridges 
And the pistols loaded all, 
And a hand-grenade in either hand, 
Bolsheviki, come and call! 


UP, UP, TO STRIFE! 
(Auf, Auf, Zum Kampf) 


(Nore: Repetitions and metrical variations modelled ex- 
actly after those of text.) 


Up, up, to strife, for strife were we created. 
Up, up, to strife, to strife we march once more. 
To Adolf Hitler we are dedicated, 


To Hitler we shall keep the vow we swore. 


We've got no fear, no fear of Moscow’s red batallions, 
We've got no fear of workmen’s black-red-gold*. 
Our enemies, to hell with these rapscallions 
And all companions in their blacksheep-fold. 


There stands a man as handsome as a statue; 
He has, tis true, tis true, stared into many guns. 
Tomorrow his corpse may there be looking at you, 
The fate of many freedom champions. 


Our fight is not, is not for millionaire’s remuneration, 
The money-changer is our enemy No. 1; 

Our fight is for the honor of our nation, 
For Germany we fight in unison. 


*Colors of the German Republie. 
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NATION TO ARMS! 
(Volk Ans Gewehr) 


This song has a melody so infectious as to have made it a 
popular dance-hit until Hitler gained power and reserved 
its vigorous rhythm for more dignified purposes! After the 
Horst Wessel Anthem, it is the most famous of Naxi dit- 
ties, and is now by law prohibited from being played at 
“frivolous occasions.” 


(The irregular tramp of the metrical feet in the following _ 
translation is an accurate echo of the original; the casual 
rhyming-scheme is also exactly copied.) 


See in the East where the dawn burns red, 
A symbol of sunrise and freedom. 
We'll stand by each other, both living and dead, 
However our fortunes may weaken! 
No more hesitation! Enough empty dreaming! 
Good German blood through our veins still is streaming! 
Nation to arms! 


Many years went slowly by. 
Betrayed were the people and plundered; 
The traitors and Jews were living high, 
Their victims could hardly be numbered. 
A leader arose from the humblest station, 
Once more gave us hope and belief in our nation. 
Nation to arms! 


Germans, awake! and in ONE company 
March forward to glory and triumph! 
Work should be free; and our will’s to be free, 
And valiant and boldly defiant! 
Two sturdy fists are the best mediation. 
There'll be no retreat now, and no hesitation! 
Nation to arms! 


Both young men and old men, man for man, 
Embrace the new Swastika banner, 
The citizen, farmer, and workingman 
Are swinging the sword or the hammer. 
We're fighting for Hitler, for freedom and bread. 
May Germans awaken! and Jews soon be dead! 
Nation to arms! 





AS THE GOLDEN SUN OF EVENING... 
(Als Die Goldene Abendsonne) 


Favorite song of the “German Young People,” giant Nazi 
organization embracing all the youngest boys in Germany 
—those between 8 and 12. 


As the golden sun of evening 
In the western sky went down, 
Marched a regiment of Hitler’s 
Through a little country town. 


Mournfully their song resounded 
In that small and quiet space, 

For they bore a Hitler comrade 
To his final resting-place. 


To his mother in the distance 
They a last salute impart, 
Since her son has died so bravely 
With a bullet through his heart. 


Defiantly their banners fluttered 
Bending low to greet the brave; 
And they swore eternal vengeance 
On their Hitler comrade’s grave. 


“Not in vain’s your life been given,” 
There they swore this oath anew; 

Three times thundered forth the salvos, 
For to Hitler he’d been true. 


As the golden sun of morning 
Bright the eastern sky impearled, 
Marched a regiment of Hitler’s 
Farther on into the world. 


HORST WESSEL SONG 
(Horstwessellied) 


As national anthem of Hitler’s Germany, this song has by 
special government decree been placed on an equal level of 
sanctity with “Deutschland Ueber Alles.” All are expected 
to rise when it is played; all German patriots are expected 
to join in its singing. The song is named after the alleged 
composer of both its words and music, the dashing young 
student, Horst Wessel, who since being slain in a lodging 
house brawl by Reds in 1930, has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of the Nazi movement's martyr No. 1. 


With banners high and ranks consolidated, 

Storm troops are on the march with steady stride; 
And comrades by Reaction and Red assassinated 

In spirit still are marching at our side. 


O clear the way, here comes a storm-troop fighter! 
O clear the way, for a brown-clad company! 

Our lucky banner makes the millions’ hopes grow brighter. 
Here dawns the day of bread and liberty. 





The last alarm the bugles now are crying. 
Here every man stands ready for the fight. 

In every street the Hitler flags will soon be flying, 
An early end to slavery’s in sight. 


With banners high and ranks consolidated, 
S.A. goes marching on with steady stride; 
Old comrades, whom Reaction and Red assassinated, 
In spirit still are marching at our side. 


SONG OF THE BLACK BANNER 
(Lied der Schwarzen Fahne) 


This dirge of desperation is an authentic peasant folksong 
from the 17th Century when the fearful ravages of the 
Thirty Years War had driven the German farmer to Civil 
Wear. For obvious reasons the song was revived, enlarged 
and popularized by Nazi propagandists in the period of their 
fight for power. Perhaps due to carelessness, it has ap- 
peared subsequently in the official party song-book. 


Black is our bread and our misery, 

Black is the flag of the peasantry. 
And black is the earth which the plowshare throws, 
And black goes the peasant in mourning-clothes. 


We plow and we sow and we work till we die, 
We harvest and know not the reason why. 
Whatever strong hands accomplish may 
Is taken from us, is snatched away. 


What little the taxes leave behind, 

The interest-takers away will grind. 
Whenever we sell, it does not pay; 
May the devil himself be peasant today! 


We've come to the end, we shall stand no more; 
We peasants are desperate, we want war! 

Black is our bread and our misery. 

Black wave the flags of the peasantry. 
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Nobody Starves! 





Is New Deal relief “too efficient’? 
The Federal government has spent 
$4,000,000,000 for relief since the Roose- 
velt Administration 
came into power. This 
is one of the most im- 
portant facts in the his- 
tory of the New Deal. 
What this 1s doting to 


one class of the rectp- 








tents of relief in a typt- 


cal mid-Western city 





this article discloses. 











A’ embarrassing problem claimed the attention of re- 
lief work authorities in a medium-sized middle 
western city recently. 

One of the beneficiaries on the county rolls parked his 
car overtime while calling at the commissary to obtain his 
supply of free food and coal. The zealous officer on the 
beat had left him a ticket with the result that he had to ap- 
pear in court and answer a summons to show why he 
should not pay a five-dollar fine. 

The defendant, in innocent confidence, expected that the 
county officials would gladly advance the necessary cash. 
Their service was slow—it was their fault he had had to 
wait. He was disappointed, however, for some conscienti- 
ous person started an inquiry. Why, said the objector, 
should public funds be used to provide shelter, fuel, food 
and clothing for a man who could find the money to pay for 
the maintenance of an automobile? This in a small city, 
easily covered by a good walker, and conveniently central- 


ized. 
e 


Someone else raised the question that perhaps many other 
persons on the relief rolls, accepting free rent, free food and 
free coal from county or Federal funds, were using what 
they could earn to buy gasoline for the purpose of cruising 
about the countryside. 

Authorities started an investigation. Their books showed 
that 7,522 families, numbering 30,298, were receiving ma- 
terial aid at a cost of $187,128 or more a month. Several 
thousand of these were driving cars, it was proven beyond a 
doubt, mostly for pleasure. A smaller per cent were using 
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their machines to bring in a part-time 
income in their efforts to find work. 

After serious deliberation, the au- 
thorities decided that it would be im- 
possible to continue to dispense aid to 
the pleasure drivers. The old argu- 
ment, why should one class benefit at 
the expense of the others, here gained 
weight in an unusual direction. Why, 
indeed, should taxpayers—in_ this 
county paying exactly the same taxes 
as in 1929—be assessed to provide ne- 
cessities for ‘those persons who by some 
hook or crook found the means to buy 
luxuries? For, in an impartial analysis, 
gasoline and motor oil can hardly be compared with bread 
and shelter as the mainstays of life. Thus, after some 
thought, the gadabouts were given the choice of foregoing 
the use of their cars, or being stricken from the rolls. 

The thousand who were found to be trying to make a 
living with their vehicles were left on. 


While contemplating the situation, it might be interest- 
ing to examine what service is offered relief families in this 
middle western, typically American community. First of 
all, a house. Remember, conditions here are totally unlike 
those in the eastern cities, where even rich people may be 
strangers to a grass yard and rarely see more than just a 
patch of sky. 

The house may be, and probably is, located in a yard of 
its own in a nice, though unfashionable, part of town. It 
has a front porch and two stories containing six rooms. Up 
until 1932 it rented for anywhere from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars per month. Up until then the wage-earner was 
pleased to get a comfortable dwelling, conveniently situ- 
ated, and equipped with gas, electricity and plumbing, for 
such a sum. When prices tumbled, just before the Presi- 
dential election, this type of renter suddenly found he could 
secure a newer, smarter bungalow for as little or a trifle 
more than he had been paying, and he was quick to take 
advantage of the situation. 

Suddenly, hundreds of property owners found themselves 
with empty houses on their hands. They had to make sharp 
reductions or face the probability of having houses stand 
vacant all winter, the water pipes freezing, the windows 
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broken by mischievous boys and plumbing or electric 
fixtures stolen. In this city, every passerby seems to possess 
a skeleton key—and uses it. Let a house be tenantless, and 
it is at the mercy of everyone who wants to look over it, 
whether the owner gives his permission or not. 

Thereupon, rents for the six-room, two-story house 
dropped to eight or ten dollars. Ten dollars became an in- 
credible sum. Renters refused to pay it unless the house 
were first repapered from top to bottom, new fixtures sup- 
plied, and, preferably, a garage built at the rear. Failing 
this, the landlord had to be content to receive the eight dol- 
lars monthly assured by the county for its relief roll ten- 
ants. With paperhangers, plasterers and carpenters charg- 
ing from five to eight dollars a day or more (spot cash), the 
taxpayer, in desperation, accepted what he could. His taxes 
were still the same, and if he fell behind in their payments, 
the property for which he had regularly been assessed year 
after year could be seized and sold for 
the arrears. On the eight dollar rental 
basis, his yearly income for the prop- 
erty would be ninety-six dollars—his 
taxes ninety, providing there were no 
special taxes for paving, etc. Exactly 
six dollars would be left to pay for up- 
keep and repairs—hardly a large enough 
sum to lay one open to the charge of 
being a capitalist. 

Such a house, then, is occupied today 
by a family on the relief rolls. Some- 
times, indeed, the family is large—and 
small children may be hard on the 
property; if so, it is only the owner 
who bears the brunt of the wear and 
tear. On the other hand, many of the families which re- 
ceive county assistance are small, numbering not more 
than two or three. 

Visit the home, and you will find it, in good weather, a 
comfortable spot with its porch and screened doors and 
windows, with plenty of space for a vegetable garden (for 
which, under the circumstances, seeds may be obtained 
free). In winter, the well-built old house is snug, perme- 
ated with a cozy warmth from the glowing warm coal, pro- 
vided by the county, burning in the stove. In its corner a 
radio croons merrily all day long, almost without cessation. 
Explore where you will, you'll never find one of these 
houses without a radio. True, the radio consumes elec- 
tricity, but one can manage to pay the bill when all the 
necessities are provided free of charge. 


Once a week paterfamilias rouses himself to go down to 
the commissary and bring home the bacon. Bacon, yes, and 
all the food he can carry: meat, vegetables, canned goods, 
fruits, pickles, flour, coffee, cocoa, tea—better quality and 
more variety than one would’get in a boarding house. Good 
substantial food and plenty of it. Nobody starves, indeed. 

Persons on relief are also, depending on circumstances, 
furnished with shoes and clothing paid for by the county 
at a scale of standard prices and specifications as agreed 
upon by the local merchants. Only merchants operating 
under the NRA codes are given the business, but among 
these the relief client may make his choice. Among other 
articles of such clothing, as itemized on the official list, are 
silk stockings, described. as follows: “Full-fashioned silk 
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hose: pure silk 42 gauge, service weight, with lisle top, 
reinforced foot—59 cents.” 

Serviceable stockings can be bought for much less at the 
variety stores of the city. Warm, nice-looking cotton ones, 
for as little of 15 cents a pair—decidedly more comfortable 
in cold weather than flimsy silk. Rayon mixtures, very 
decent in appearance, for 20 cents. Other grades of rayon, 
up to 35 cents. And for 35 cents, or three pairs for a dol- 
lar, full-fashioned silk, lisle top, in all fashionable colors, 
attractive enough to pass severe inspection. 


This same community also makes more than adequate 
provision for transients. A four-story fireproof plant, home 
of a prosperous rural publishing company, until the depres- 
sion bankrupted it, has been taken over as a Transient 
Center. Located on the riverfront, it is handy to both 
main highways and railroad stations. 
Here are provided meals, baths, beds, 
games and recreation, also reading ma- 
terial. It has had as many as a thou- 
sand customers a month. Several of 
the more promising of these have been 
selected and sent to the state agricul- 
tural college, tuition free, jobs found 
for them that they may earn board and 
rooms. Others are active in various 
ways. They even print their own 
newspaper, the “Transient Crusader,” 
which advocates that newcomers to a 
community, like themselves, should be 
given the privilege of voting there. 

Other buildings and houses have 
been repainted, made spick and span and equipped for an 
extension of the transient service. One such serves as a 
headquarters for young married couples; a second, for fam- 
ilies with children; still a third, for unattached women. 
Sometimes one wonders why anybody stays home. 

Now, with winter coming on, the pessimists as usual 
shake their heads, and wonder what is to become of us all 
during the cold weather. 

But the really poor people don’t need to worry. They 
are snug and warm in their little homes. 

Not that any thoughtful person would begrudge this 
comfort and sustenance to deserving souls. .. . He might, 
however, contrast the standard of poverty in such a com- 
munity nowadays with that, say, of Lincoln’s time—the 
day of the log cabin and the tallow dip. Or he might con- 
trast it with that in pre-World War days, when few of 
the average persons wore silk stockings or drove cars. Or 
even with the days—only a decade ago—when “Coolidge 
or Chaos” was the slogan, and a radio an investment which 
cost real money. 

And sometimes the struggling professional or small in- 
dependent worker, who must bargain in coin for everything 
he gets, who pays ceaseless assessments on the home and 
possessions he has managed to acquire, and, in addition, a 
sales tax on each fifteen-cent article he buys, including food, 
who scans coal and electric bills with an anxious eye, and 
foregoes a car because of the expense of license, tires and 
upkeep, he who is thankful that 15 and 25 cent hose are 
available and can never cut loose and succumb to the ad- 
venture of the beckoning highway or empty frieght-car— 
sometimes in reflecting on the condition of the “other half” 
or three quarters, he feels poor indeed! 
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What's a Picket? 





The 5,000 labor disputes which have 
occurred in America since the advent 
of the New Deal necessitate an tntel- 
ligible answer 
to the tmpor- 
tant question, 
“What's a pick- 
et?” Hundreds 
of courts have 
not been able to 


decide. 
A LABOR leader once put it very 

bluntly: “A strike is won or lost on 
the picket line.” The flying battalions of 
pickets in the recent textile strike evidently 
took that message to heart. The results 
were sixteen dead, hundreds injured and 
a new batch of decisions for the courts to 
lay down on the right to picket. 

Picketing is no new problem for the 
courts. They have been handing down de- 
cisions on it for more than half a century. 
But the decisions have been as noteworthy 
for their variety as for their multiplicity. 
The effect has been not the establishment 
of law, but the creation of a bewildering 
array of precedent which would seem to justify almost any 
decision at all. 

New York and New Jersey have similar picketing laws. 
Yet, within the last two months, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York has been quoted as saying, “Let’s 
go easy on picketers!” while the Mayor of Paterson, N. J., 
has been quoted as saying, “Picketing must stop!” Neither 
mayor was showing ignorance or contempt for the laws. 
They spoke out of personal conviction, each with the 
certain knowledge that he could find ample legal precedent 
for his attitude. 

As it stands today, the right to picket would appear to 
be less statutory than discretionary, with the discretion in 
the hands of the courts. The fact that the whole question 
revolves about a clash of interests, rather than a single ac- 
cepted principle of law, explains in part why this discretion 
has been used in such varying fashion. 

The clash, of course, lies between the wage-earner and 
the employer. Each can lay claim to certain fundamental 
rights, upon which complicated—and contrasting—struc- 
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tures of legal reasoning have 
been built up by the courts. 
For labor, these rights are the 
constitutional one of free 
speech, and the common law 
right. of anyone to tell anyone 
else to do anything that the 
second person has a right to 
do. The common law prin- 
ciple is not as complicated as 
it sounds. It means merely 
that inasmuch as John Doe has a right to 
leave his employment (providing there is 
no contract to the contrary), then Richard 
Roe has a right to ask John Doe to stop 
work. 

On the other hand, the employer, too, 
has a constitutional weapon. The 14th 
Amendment forbids deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law, and picket- 
ing, by affecting the business of an estab- 
lishment, has been held to be such depriva- 
tion. The employer can also cite the com- 
mon law principle that he is entitled to a 
free labor market, just as the laborer is 
entitled to a free employment market (i. e., 
a man may choose who may work for him, 
and a worker may choose who may employ him). The em- 
ployer has, in addition, the favoring trend of centuries of 
English legislation aimed at the protection of property 
rights of all kinds, and he has in his favor the pre-indus- 
trial age concept that all labor combinations are subject to 
criminal conspiracy laws. 

How have these conflicting general rights been applied 
by legislators and the courts? During the early years of 
the industrial revolution, the verdicts were all for capital. 
In England, whence we get our common law, a workman 
struggling to improve his condition was confronted until 
1813 with laws which limited the wages he might de- 
mand. Until 1824 he was punished as a criminal if he 
combined with others to maintain or raise his wages, even 
if he did not strike or picket. Until 1871 striking, or 
threatening to strike or picket, was a criminal act punish- 
able under the conspiracy laws of the common law. Not 
until 1875 was the right of workers to combine in order to 
attain their ends fully conceded, and not until 1906 was 
the picket and boycott legalized. 
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The attitude of the United States courts closely followed 
those of the English courts. Labor was repeatedly bludg- 
eoned with the constitutional club in the one hand and 
the common law club in the other. The passage of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1896 gave the employers an 
additional weapon. Under it, in all cases involving inter- 
state businesses, organized labor activities could not only be 
called unconstitutional, but could (and were) also called 
combinations in restraint of trade. 

Meanwhile, a labor class that was growing rapidly in 
numbers and in sense of unity began belligerently to press 
for its rights before both the courts and the public. A new 
attitude began to permeate the judiciary and the legislators 
of the country—that labor had the same right to organize 
and combine as capital. As one judge put it, “Labor is the 
capital of brawn and brains.” In 1914 Congress, by passing 


Norris-LaGuardia act. About a dozen others, including 
New York and New Jersey, are ruled by the principle of 
“peaceful picketing.” In Washington, Utah and one or 
two other states, the courts persist in following the prin- 
ciple that all picketing is necessarily intimidating, and 
therefore illegal. In a few others (Nebraska, Kansas, Ala- 
bama, Colorado and Hawaii), legislators have prohibited 
by statute picketing of any kind. The result of all this is 
a confusing array of conflicting law and court opinions that 
make picketing an extremely hazardous occupation. 


Contributing to the confusion is the difficulty of defining 
the word “intimidating” and (in cases where state Norris- 
LaGuardia acts have been passed) violence. A New York 
judge laid down the rule that two pickets, 





the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, stamped of- 
ficial approval on this interpretation of the 

law. The act provided that nothing in the ‘mea i 
anti-trust laws shall be deemed to diminish pl yl 
the right of labor to organize, and it ap- 
proved the right of an individual to “rec- 
ommend, advise or persuade others, by 
peaceful and lawful means, to work or not 
to work, or buy or not to buy.” 

The Clayton Act was passed the year of 
the great steel strike of April, 1914. Two 
years later Chief Justice Taft of the 
United States Supreme Court, passing on 
a case arising out of the steel strike, formu- 
lated a doctrine regarding picketing that is 
today quoted more often than any other in 
the courts of the country.. The chief justice 
was much struck by the difference between 
the peaceful picket, quietly walking up and 
down in front of a business establishment 
carrying a sign, and the unruly mobs which had gathered 
outside the entrances of the steel company plant. ‘“Per- 
sistence, importunity, following and dogging become un- 
justifiable annoyances and obstruction,” Chief Justice Taft 
declared. “The number of pickets in the groups constituted 
intimidation. We think that the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers should be limited to one at each point of egress and 
ingress. This is not a rule . . . each case must turn on its 
own circumstances.” 


ISS 











By this decision picketing per se was declared legal, but 
the activities of picketers were carefully circumscribed. The 
courts of the country pounced upon the chief justice’s 
theory of “peaceful picketing” as the way out of what was 
threatening to become an embarrassing dilemma. It seemed 
to comport equally with the right of free speech and the 
rights of the employer. It has remained, with one notable 
amendment, the working principle of all Federal courts to 
this day. Passage of the Norris-LaGuardia act two years 
ago makes the phrase “without fraud or violence” the yard- 
stick of legal picketing instead of the Clayton Act phrase, 
“peaceful and lawful.” Inasmuch as “fraud or violence” 
would seem to be susceptible to closer definition than 
“peaceful and lawful,” labor has hailed the substitution as 
a step forward. 

Most labor disputes, however, fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of state rather than Federal courts. Ten states have 
adopted statutes which vary only moderately from the 
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marching backwards and forwards on a 
four-foot sidewalk, definitely does not con- 
stitute intimidation unless accompanied by 
violence or threats of violence. That was 
not the opinion of a New Jersey judge, 
who enjoined a single picket carrying a 
placard. He pointed out that such a single 
picket “might strike terror in the hearts of 
workers” merely by his persistent march- 
ing. 

At various times, and in various states, 
picketers have been arrested for merely 
. “observing”; for communicating true, false 
or libelous information to workers and 
patrons; for communication with banners 
and without speaking, or for speaking 
either calmly, in a dispassionate voice, or 
loudly and threateningly; for persisting in 
argument with one who did not want to 
listen; for threatening the proprietor or other workers or 
patrons, the threat being inherent in the picketer’s mere 
presence, or because the picketer yelled, “Scab!” or in some 
fashion held up the proprietor, the patrons or employees to 
ridicule or social ostracism. 

In practically every instance these doctrines have not 
only been affirmed and reaffirmed, but also contradicted, by 
other courts. Shouting “Scab!” for instance, is a legal 
occupation in the eyes of some courts, and entirely illegal 
in the eyes of others. One judge, perhaps secretly amused 
by so much legal cogitation over an epithet, declared that 
“strong language, natural to the man on the street under 
strong emotion, as it is natural to the politicians near elec- 
tion day and to the lawyer in the court room, may not be 
intimidation. . . .” 

One court has declared that a picketer who bore a ban- 
ner with the legend, ‘“So-and-So is Unfair to Organized 
Labor,” was practicing “unlawful coércion and humilia- 
tion,’ despite his recognition of the fact that the legend 
might have been true. Another court, however, in a 
lengthy and closely reasoned opinion, bluntly pointed out 
that it was no part of the court’s duty to protect a man 
from social ostracism or to do anything else except to guard 
those property rights immediately involved by the labor 
dispute. 

So much for the confusion engendered by the word “in- 
timidation.” The picket who has so planned his activities 
that he thinks he can circumvent the legal pitfalls of Fed- 
eral and state courts must still keep his weather eye open 
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for city ordinances. Such an ordinance may prohibit picket- 
ing outright, as it did in Indianapolis with the approval of 
the highest state court. But even where no ordinance in- 
volving picketing is on the books, the picket is still a target 
of ordinances forbidding loitering, disorderly conduct, pa- 
rading without a permit and a host of other activities which 
can convincingly be extended to forbid picketing. 

About the same time that the Indiana court was declar- 
ing constitutional an ordinance prohibiting picketing, a 
New York court declared that a city cannot arrest pickets 
for loitering. Yet the liberal New York decision did not 
restrain former New York City Police Commissioner 
O’Ryan from pursuing an antagonistic policy towards 
pickets. The anomaly of a police commissioner with such 
views working under a mayor who had attached his name 
to the Norris-LaGuardia Act was too great to last. That 
clash of opinion was one of the factors leading to the com- 
missioner’s resignation. . 

There is another aspect to the picketing question—pic- 
keting in non-labor disputes. A New York court has de- 
clared that, “Picketing without a strike is as legal as a 
strike without picketing,” but his opinion differs as often 
as it agrees with that of other courts. In Ohio, a court 
upheld the right of NRA member tailors to picket a cut- 
rate competitor, while in Georgia a judge enjoined Negroes 
from picketing a grocery that did not employ colored help. 
Two years ago a New York City corporation counsel de- 
clared illegal the picketing of rent-strikers, while only 
recently a city court upheld the right of housewives to 
picket a bakery for a reduction in the price of bread. Again 
discretion appears to remain in the hands of the courts. 


A Federal judge has said that “unless, by other coercive 
measures, the employer is prevented from obtaining men 
in the place of those who should cease to work, a strike is 
a mere weapon of straw.” Labor leaders, other than taking 
exception to the use of the adjective ‘“‘coércive,” would 
agree to that statement. The picket, whether he be “‘sand- 
wich man” idling in front of a theater, or part of a grim 
mob holding down the entrance to a mill, is an indis- 
pensable element in an effective strike. Radicals among 
labor look forward eagerly to more “flying battalions” of 
pickets. They see justice for labor reared upon the ruins 
of factories. But for others, the real battle is going on in 
the courts of law, which, having granted to labor the right 
to strike, must now determine by what method this weapon 
may be made effective. 

And the divergence of attitude among judges towards 
the picket goes deeper even than might appear on the sur- 
face. Where courts have declared for peaceful picketing, 
they acted on the conviction that labor and capital are 
equal, and they have been as conscientious to safeguard the 
open shop and the lockout as they have been to safeguard 
the right to picket and to strike. 

But some few jurists do not regard the labor war as 
waged between two equal combatants. These see the em- 
ployer as enjoying the initial advantages of property rights 
and property reserves denied to labor, twin sources of 
strength which enable him better to withstand the indus- 
trial war of attrition. What worries these jurists is not the 
difficulty of dispensing unequal justice to equal peoples, 
but of dispensing equal justice to unequal peoples. A satis- 
factory answer has yet to be given. 
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Notes and Comment 


SINCE WE WENT TO PRESS LAST the 
Century of Progress affair at Chicago, 
which wound up celebrating, not a cen- 
tury of progress, but 101 years of the 
stuff, has definitely and finally closed. 
On the closing day—the otherwise un- 
eventful October 31 — the exposition 
entertained in royal fashion Mrs. 
Helen Reid, otherwise known as Visi- 
tor 16,000,000. 

On that final day Visitor 16,000,000, 
a loyal and sixty-five year old resident 
of Chicago, all unconscious of the 
honor and distinction which she was 
about to confer upon herself, rose early, 
bustled about the apartment, finished 
her housework in record time, put up 
a little box lunch, which she carried 
under her arm, and set forth to enjoy 
a quiet, last day of sightseeing at the 
exposition. Imagine her surprise then 
when she arrived at the Fair to be 
hailed by a brass band, by salaaming 
and saluting ushers, gatekeepers and 
excited exposition officials. Hail to the 
one and only sixteenth million visitor! 

Honors heaped upon Mrs. Reid in 
her hour of unexpected triumph in- 
cluded a truckload of gifts and guest- 
ship at a carnation decorated luncheon. 
Who got, or whatever happened to, her 
own home-made lunch-box luncheon 
we were never able to find out. The 
whole affair was altogether too hap- 
hazard—hardly, if you ask us, a sym- 
bol of progress at all. There ought 
to be more conscious training and prep- 
aration for such distinctions as that 
which befell Mrs. Reid. We offer the 
suggestion (for whatever it may be 
worth) that a school be opened imme- 
diately for the training of Round Num- 
ber Visitors to the next world’s fair. 


THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION (of 
England )—headquarters: Fanum 
House, New Coventry Street, London, 
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Talk of the Nation 


W. 1.—has a cheerfully boastful and 
completely American way with it in 
making its latest report on that ex- 
tremely serious problem: the increasing 
tiaffic congestion in England. Says the 
report, copy of which has just reached 
us, “Last year Esher, on the Ports- 
mouth Road, was the peak point of 
traffic density in Britain. This year 
Mere Corner, on the Knutsford-War- 
rington Road, leads handsomely.” 

P.S. Poor traffic-harassed Esher has 
dropped to fourth place. 


OVER IN RUSSIA they also have been in 
the midst of that weird excitement— 
preparing for an election. ‘They too 
have been beset with electioneering slo- 
gans. One of these is that old familiar, 
“Get Out 100 Per Cent of the Eligible 
Voters!””—or at least so we have had 
the thing translated for us. The trans- 
lation we assume is correct for the 
Chief Russian Translator to the Chief 
Editorial Writer of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch turned in the same answer, 
which, incidentally, permitted the C.E. 
Writer of Mr. Pulitzer’s paper to 
fashion a very cheerful little editorial 
keystoned around the happy idea of 
progress toward democracy in the 
U.S.S.R., with only one tiny, little 
note of regret. The note, using Amer- 
ica as a comparison, is that in Russia, 
in contradistinction to the good old 
U.S.A., they have not yet achieved two 
parties. What do you mean two 
parties? 


Two Factions 


THE BACKWASH of our nationwide ef- 
fort to find a new set of leaders and 
lawmakers has swept this way out of 
the Middle West one, and only one, 
story which seems worth the retelling. 

It was a particularly lively campaign 
and the candidate of our story moved 











in a veritable whirlwind of enthusiasm, 
crowds, mass meetings and flowery 
speeches. Much of the enthusiasm 
came from one camp-follower in par- 
ticular: a two hundred pound, derby- 
wearing, cigar-smoking, flat-footed gen- 
tleman who was serving as bodyguard 
and general factotum to the Candidate, 
while much of the flowery oratory came 
from the hard-worked secretary-press- 
agent of the party organization. Tongue 
very much in cheek (though the boss 
didn’t know this) he was called upon 
to fill in many of the longer speeches 
addressed to various social groups, the 
fill-ins consisting of complimentary 
tributes to the European heritage in 
art and music and science of a present 
generation of bohunks and day labor- 
ers. 

Toward the end of the campaign the 
candidate was called upon to address a 
large meeting of Italian voters. Com- 
ing from the meeting, escorted by the 
bodyguard and the press agent, the 
Candidate apologized for cutting short 
his address. 

“I’m sorry,” he said by way of 
apology to his press agent, “but I didn’t 
get a chance to use that stuff about da 
Vinci.” 

Instantaneous was the approval of 
the bodyguard. Shifting his cigar 
from one side of his mouth to the other 
and turning as he did this on the front 
seat of the Candidate’s Lincoln, he 
said, “Governor, ya done just right. 
While ya was talking I scouted around 
through the mob, and ya know what? 
There was two factions.” 


Treasure Ship 


LITTLE THOUGH AVERAGE MEN know 
about the monetary problems of the 
world in a depression, when enough of 
them grasp the perhaps erroneous fact 
that there is a shortage of gold, an em- 
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barrassment which drives nations off 
that standard, they go to work like 
beavers to recover supplies of the stuff 
irretrievably and immemorially lost. 
At least that is our explanation for the 
current, worldwide interest in sunken 
treasure ships. It accounts for the 
present feverish activity off the island 
of Terschelling and the renewed effort 
of man to get at the long lost treasure 
ship, Lutine. 

This ship, originally belonging to 
France but captured by the English in 
1793, was a battle frigate 143 feet 3 
inches in length, 36 feet 1 inch in 
beam, 12 feet 1 inch in depth with a 
displacement of 900 tons, and was 
armed with thirty-two cannon of the 
light pattern of the day with bores 
from 4 to 6 inches. England at the 
time had a naval station on the neigh- 
boring island of Texel and the marines 
stationed there were wanting long de- 
ferred wages. Commercial matters 
were not in a flourishing state and Ger- 
many was wanting gold. Consequent- 
ly the Bank of England decided to 
send over gold bars to the value of 
£1,500,000 to its customers in Ham- 
burg. For this double purpose the Lu- 
tine was chartered and, under the com- 
mand of a Captain Skinner, sailed from 
Yarmouth in the early morning of 
October 9, 1799. The weather was 
not good to start with, but the wind 
was in the right direction so that a fa- 
vorable passage was anticipated. By 
night the Dutch coast was reached, but 
the weather was so bad that it was im- 
possible to make the little harbor of 
DeKoog on Texel and the vessel was 
driven fast and furious before the wind 
along the coast of Vlieland. During 
the night the British commander of the 
forces of this latter island observed sig- 
nals of distress, but the weather was 
so severe that it was impossible to send 
out any help, and the next morning 
nothing remained of the Lutine except 
a few pieces of floating timber. On 
one of these a sailor managed to reach 
the Terschelling shore, but he was the 
only survivor and was so exhausted 
that he died during the day. 

There is a legend that the bodies of 
the remaining 272 members of the 
crew were all washed ashore at one 
spot and were buried half a mile inland 
at a place known as “Doodemanskis- 
ten,” that is, dead men’s coffins. The 
site is now covered with water and no 
one is allowed to investigate the truth 
of the legend. It remains an attractive 
story, however, which the recent hap- 
pening with the bodies of the victims 
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of the Oakford, when all eleven bodies 
came ashore at one place, helps to 
strengthen. It also adds romance to a 
pleasant resort for avid lovers of beauty 
and quietness. 

According to the laws of war, the 
Lutine and its treasure became the 
property of the State of Holland, which 
was an ally of France and in whose 
waters it was wrecked. ‘The authori- 
ties of The Hague were not slow in 
taking advantage of this and, although 
sand was gathering very rapidly on the 
wreck, attempts were at once made to 
recover some of the lost gold. The 
first results were achieved in the two 
following summers when bullion (59 
bars of gold and 25 of silver) and spe- 
cie to a total value in Dutch currency 
of F1.669,240, or about $112,265, 
were recovered. The methods then 
employed were of a somewhat primi- 
tive kind and the constant shifting of 
the sand made the work almost insuper- 
ably difficult. However, the success, 
though small, was of a character that 
justified all attempts in good weather 
and the chief “receiver of wrecks” ac- 
cordingly applied for, and obtained an 
exclusive concession to attempt the sal- 
vage of the wreck on a basis of fifty- 
fifty with the government. The off- 
cial estimate of its value at that time 
was about eight million dollars. 

The chances of any serious results 
were not regarded as great, while at 
the same time they were such that the 
Dutch government thought it would 
be no insult to offer its half to the Brit- 
ish King as a sign of friendly feeling 
now that the days of war and annexa- 
tion were, for the time being, over. 
By a Royal decree dated May 23, 1823, 
therefore, the transfer was made, but 
with the very definite stipulation that 
it was not to be regarded as any recog- 
nition of the right of England to the 
wreck of the Lutine but only as a pres- 
ent of something belonging to Holland 
by right of international law. King 
George, “the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope,” was personally not very inter- 
ested in the gift, being too busy giving 
Society an example of how to enjoy it- 
self, and so passed it on to the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds. On the strength of 
this the famous body of underwriters 
paid out a sum of £900,000 to the va- 
rious claimants. 

The amount was arrived at from 
records in the office of Lloyds which 
unfortunately were destroyed in the 
great fire which ravaged the Royal Ex- 
change, where Lloyds carried on their 
business, on January 10, 1838. Dur- 


ing this period, that is from 1814 to 
1857, little was done in the way of sal- 
vage work, though from time to time 
some attempt was made to clear away 
a portion of the sand. Quite acciden- 
tally in this latter year fishermen no- 
ticed that the local current had altered 
somewhat and that the sand which had 
been heaped high over the wreck was 
considerably diminished. An _investi- 
gation revealed that it was not more 
than from three to four feet thick. A 
Dutch engineer, M. Taurel, took ad- 
vantage of this and was able during 
the following two years to bring to 
the surface no fewer than forty-six bars 
of gold and sixty-four bars of silver, of 
a value of 220,000 dollars. The diffi- 
culties, however, were very great and 
a diver at this time, that is in the mid- 
dle of October, 1859, went down and 
after investigating the position reported 
that he “had been unable to find any- 
thing, as everything was under the 
sand,” and advised the suspension of 
operations until the following spring. 

For a quarter of a century after 
this, little was done as each report 
made by divers and engineers was to 
the same effect: the sand was too thick 
to allow them to reach the wreck. In 
1886, however, when there was some- 
thing over ten yards of sand on the top 
of the wreck, a local firm started work 
with sand pumps, in the hope of clear- 
ing away this mud and getting down 
to the treasure chamber of the ship. 
At this time a new obstruction was 
discovered in the shape of thick layers 
of rust, evidently formed by rusted 
cannon balls, and other ammunition. 
As the treasure chamber is under the 
arsenal it was obvious that all these 
masses of rust, some of them several 
yards in thickness, must delay the long 
hoped for recovery of the bulk of the 
precious metal. This metal is now, so 
far as can be ascertained, welded by 
the force of the sea and by its long 
bearing of the pressure of the water 
and of the portions of the wreck above 
it, into a single block, something like a 
cubic yard in measure and weighing 
about one ton. 

Other things besides the gold and 
silver have, of course, been brought to 
the surface from time to time. Among 
them is the ship’s bell which for half 
a century now has been used at Lloyds’ 
London office for giving notice when a 
vessel is overdue. Lately a cannon be- 
tween six and seven feet in length and 
still loaded with two four-inch balls 
and a quantity of shrapnel, was brought 
up beside a number of “ballast loaves,” 
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that is, pieces ef metal weighing any- 
thing from 20 to 200 pounds, a watch 
from which the dial is missing, a com- 
pass and some loose pieces of - the 
wreck itself. 

All these various articles and por- 
tions of articles are carefully stowed 
away under the care of the agents of 
Lloyds at Terschelling itself and in 
Amsterdam and are numbered and cat- 
alogued in such a way as to aid in as- 
sorting and identifying them when 
necessary. 

The last attempt before the First 
World War to recover anything from 
the wreck was made by English con- 
tractors who, however, had to suspend 
their work before any serious results 
were achieved, in August, 1914. Work 
was resumed three years ago, this time 
by a combination of Dutch salvage 
firms financed by an independent syndi- 
cate, shares in which, valued at £10 
sterling, are held by a large number 
of people in various countries. This 
combination is experimenting with a 
number of new methods, though with- 
out ceasing to use the old one of pump- 
ing away the sand and hauling to the 
surface any objects which are found. 
The most important of these new 
methods is that of the Beckers tower, 
which is an up-to-date application of 
the old-fashioned diving-bell. 

According to the official specification 
this tower was to be of iron three 
meters wide at the top and 12 meters 
wide at the foot where it should rest on 
the wreck. It is open both above and 
below and contains an elevator, light- 
ing and ventilation, with pumps to 
drain off any water that may percolate 
into it. The measurements provide an 
area of nearly 360 square feet for 
working and each piece of whatever 
kind that is brought from the wreck is 
transported to the surface on the lift 
and placed on one of the attendant 
lighters. The original tower was 
placed ready for working in the late 
Summer of 1933 but before much 
could be done it met with an accident 
that rendered it useless and a new one 
had therefore to be built. As to the 
cause of this accident there is no gen- 
eral agreement, most of those who 
should know being of the opinion that 
it was caused by the force of the waves, 
while the inventor himself and the 
minority with him is strongly of the 
opinion that it was caused by foul play 
on the part of someone who had op- 
posing interests. Neither side can 
prove its contention so that the matter 
remains another mystery of the sea. 
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The new tower, with which it is 
hoped this winter to achieve good re- 
sults, contains a number of improve- 
ments on its predecessor, including a 
stronger outer case which will better 
withstand any onslaught by enemies or 
weather. The whole undertaking is 
now in the hands of the salvers of the 
Liberty Glo, the West Aleta, the West 
Arvada, as well as a larger number of 
European boats, and whose pumping 
installations and other machinery have 
proved useful in the work of draining 
the Zuider Zee. 


Blended Decibel 


WE ARE A NOISY PFOPLE, no doubt 
about it. Mechanization hasn’t helped 
matters any either, and when a lot of 
us begin living together and the result 
is called a “growing metropolis,” be it 
in England, on the Continent, in Amer- 
ica or New Zion, noise achieves the 
status of a Major Problem. New York 
and many other American cities have 
been at work with Noise Abatement 
Commissions and the like for some 
years, and without much success either. 
In a recent intensive drive against 
auto-honking after sundown, London 
was more successful, so much so that 
the movement spread all over England. 

The latest city to join this world- 
wide campaign against noise is Tel 
Aviv, the all-Jewish city in Palestine 
and things haven’t been going so well 
down there either. In Tel Aviv the 
hideous noises of Western civilization 
have been superimposed upon the 
choice and distinct racket of the mys- 
terious East which includes the mon- 
otonous tinkling of bells of every con- 
ceivable timbre, the grunting of camels 
and the braying of pack donkeys. Be- 
seeching quiet in this bedlam there ap- 
peared recently on the billboards of 
Tel Aviv eloquent posters pointing 
out that silence is reputed to be golden 
and everybody altogether now, Let’s 
give it a try. 

Well, the effect was almost instan- 
taneous and appalling. Mufflers on 
trucks and cars dropped the modern 
western noises to a mere pleasant purr 
and the sound of bus horn tooting was 
kept to a minimum. Result: by com- 
parison the almost forgotten noises of 
the East: the camel, the bell and the 
donkey, none of which seemed capable 
of being influenced by poster advertis- 
ing, rose to an almost unbearable pitch. 
Now the authorities are seriously think- 
ing of going back to the old blended 


decibel, where the East and the West 
really meet. 


Communist Into Capitalist 


A LADY ACQUAINTANCE OF OuRS had 
occasion one night during the recent 
election campaign to drive down in her 
1928, pre-Depression Buick from a 
friend’s home in Connecticut into New 
York. Somewhere in the upper reaches 
of Manhattan her car became stuck 
in a bad traffic jam, most of which was 
caused by a noisy, Communist demon- 
stration. The lady and her car im- 
mediately became a symbol of the Class 
Struggle and several of the demonstra- 
tors jumped to the running board and 
began calling for the immediate over- 
throw of all capitalists. 

One of the most vociferous of these 
was a boy of eight or nine, who kept 
shouting, “Capitalist! Capitalist! Cap- 
italist!” But suddenly he grew silent 
and into his eye there came that old 
gleam which, we are told, only the 
profit motive can bring. Then he 
made his bid for wealth. “Lady,” he 
said, “if you'll give me a penny, I'll 
stop calling you a capitalist.” 


Vodka 


BUT SPEAKING OF CAPITALISM a new 
offensive in the capitalist-communist 
battle is being fought out, this time, 
on the alcoholic front. It has to do 
with vodka, that fiery liquid used for 
sorrow drowning purposes by Russian 
peasants, by ex-nobles (when they can 
afford it), and even by class conscious 
proletarians when they feel the need 
for getting away from it all. It is a 
very potent drink, white in color, 
made from wheat, and guaranteed 
when taken in the correct Russian style 
of wholesale swallows — one doesn’t 
sip vodka—to knock you out with 
singular ease and dispatch. 

The offensive began shortly after 
Repeal. First to step into the struggle 
was the Russian government itself, ad- 
vertising a vodka put out in good com- 
munist distilleries as the “ONLY 
GENUINE IMPORTED RUS- 
SIAN VODKA,” labeled, “Produced 
in Soviet Union, (U.S.S.R.).” |The 
American bourgeoisie was invited to 
try this “famous PURE WHEAT 
liquor, delicious ‘straight’ or in prize- 
winning mixed drinks.” ‘That was all 
—very nice, restrained advertising 
copy, as you can see; modesty befit- 
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ting the Socialist Fatherland. If you 
wanted to try vodka, why, you could— 
the U.S.S.R. wasn’t urging you in any- 
thing like the feverish style employed 
by cosmetic advertisers, mouth-wash 
people or the like. Dignity was the 
ruling note. 

Well then a competitor appeared. 
His appeal was considerably less re- 
strained. He wanted you to try “this 
subtle liqueur, drink of the Imperial 
Tsars and the glittering Russian nobil- 
ity. Savor of the most brilliant court 
in world history,” and so on. Any con- 
scientious reader of advertising copy 
can supply the rest. The competitor’s 
vodka was also advertised as the only 
genuine, made as it had been made for 
the past hundred and more years. To 
prove the claim, the bottle label bears 
many coats of arms and the announce- 
ment: “By Appointment to His Im- 
perial Majesty Nicholas II; by Ap- 
pointment to His Imperial Majesty 
Alexander III; by Appointment to His 
Imperial Majesty Nicholas I.” In 
other words, “By Appointment to the 
Russian Tsars for almost a hundred 
and fifty years back.” 


This great tradition was what made 
this particular vodka the best of all 
possible vodkas. Secrets of distillation 
practised for generations in St. Peters- 
burg were responsible; no one else 
could make the Russian national drink 
in quite this Russian, imperial manner. 
Don’t think, the public was warned, 
that anything else that might go under 
the name vodka was as good. It wasn’t. 
It lacked that peculiarly vodka touch. 


The only drawback, however, has to 
do with the U. S. law on labeling. 
Complying with it, this Imperial Rus- 
sian firm is forced to break down on 
the last line and confess: “Made and 
bottled in Bethel, Conn.” 


Blame 


A LONG TIME AGO, when children were 
brought up by rule of thumb and only 
the toughest of them survived, it was 
held that the best way to make a child 
behave properly was to be severe with 
him when he did something wrong. If 
your young hopeful refused to do his 
lessons, or knocked over your best par- 
lor vase, or punched his little cousin, 
you went to some pains to point out 
the error of his ways. You told him 
just how wrong he was, how he would 
never get along in the world if he per- 
sisted in such evil tactics, and if the 
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case was really serious, talked gravely 
to him about the formation of charac- 
ter and how he was endangering his 
immortal soul by the way he was going. 
Briefly, you bawled him out. 

Then came a new school of child 
tamers who informed you that the best, 
the only way to make your child a 
credit to yourself and to society was to 
be nice to him—to praise him elabo- 
rately for everything he did right and 
simply to reason gently with him when 
he did something that wasn’t quite so 
convenient to his elders or to society at 
large. You laid aside the rod and 
spread honey on your tongue before you 
undertook to correct the Rising Gen- 
eration. The idea was no longer to 
scold but to reason. The child, you 
assumed, was a balanced and sensitive 
creature who responded so much better 
to gentle methods of persuasion that no 
one but a fool or a bully would choose 
other methods of dealing with him. 

Now comes a learned dissertation 
from the very centre of advanced child 
training—Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University—which upsets all this 
and threatens to put us back again into 
the dark ages of family psychology. 
The author, Dr. Benjamin Brenner, 
has found that children do better work 
and behave themselves better if life 
contains something more for them than 
praise and sweet reasonableness on the 
part of their elders. Testing 400 pub- 
lic school pupils from the third grades 
in grammar school, the Doctor discov- 
ered that a vigorous dose of blame for 
poor work resulted in much greater 
application and more success the next 
time. The remark, “The class did 
very poor work yesterday,” seemed to 
put the youngsters on their mettle to 
try harder today—in other words, a 
reprimand judiciously administered got 
results that praise and the gently rea- 
soning approach failed to secure. 

As Dr. Brenner rightly believes, this 
is “an upsetting discovery.” It contra- 
dicts much of the work of our foremost 
child experts. It throws the task of 
bringing up children back to the old 
practises of a generation ago. Pursued 
to its logical end, the discovery may 
very easily revive a number of ven- 
erable American family institutions— 
the solemn threat to tell Daddy when 
he gets home, the dreadful ritual of 
going to bed before supper, even the 
grim business in the woodshed. If Dr. 
Brenner’s conclusions are taken up, 
many of our most modern-minded par- 
ents will have to reverse their parental 
tracks with a jolt. Others will be more 


fortunate; they never have abandoned 
the notion that wrongdoing merits re- 
proof anyway. 

& 


Roadtown 


DURING THE RECENT STRUGGLE to 
make California safe for EPIC, the 
genial Mahatma of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty attracted many collaborators and 
fellow apostles with plans for the com- 
plete fixing up of a civilization of their 
own. There were the Utopians, with 
a simple scheme for giving everyone 
in the United States beyond a certain 
age the sum of $200 per month, on the 
sole condition that they spend it within 
the thirty day period. There was the 
Townsend group, with a plan almost 
as sensational and just as impractical. 
There were “free thinkers,” nut diet 
specialists, vegetarians, gymnosophists, 
nudists, all kinds of possessed folk with 
plans and blueprints for the regenera- 
tion of American society. Democratic 
Candidate Upton Sinclair, well known 
for his hospitality to new ideas, wel- 
comed them all. California, with its 
pleasant climate, easy living (when you 
have the money) and stimulating at- 
mosphere has long been known as the 
home of new ideas. With Sinclair’s 
victory expected, scores of prophets and 
teachers more or less without honor in 
their own country were preparing to 
flock there for final recognition. 

Among them was perhaps the boldest 
and most original social planner of 
them all, Mr. Edgar Chambless, whose 
engaging notion implies simply the 
complete rebuilding of the physical lay- 
out of America. According to Mr. 
Chambless, most of our social troubles 
to date are due to the inefficient, un- 
happy, sloppy way our towns and cities 
have been built. Houses, jails, office 
buildings and factories have simply been 
dumped down wherever land seemed 
cheap or wherever crowded conditions 
made it possible for landowners and 
realty operators to grab a profit. The 
result has been disease, crime, unem- 
ployment, municipal bankruptcy and 
nation-wide distress.) Mr. Chambless 
proposes to do way with this; his 
method, to take all our present cities, 
towns and villages, unscramble them 
from their present cramped and un- 
wholesome quarters, and string them 
out along one or two nation-wide high- 
ways, each house and building facing 
the gigantic super-street. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Outlook Book Choice 


of the 


Month 


Reviewed by Robert Cantwell 


TEE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH. 
By Franz Werfel. Translated by 
Geoffrey Dunlop. $3.00. 824 pp. 
New York: The Viking Press. 

SOME COMBINATIONS of authors and 

subjects seem inherently inappropriate, 

such as Upton Sinclair on William 

Fox. Until getting under way on this 

novel I was confident that “The Forty 

Days of Musa Dagh” belonged in this 

category; it seemed that if I should sit 

down and imagine a book in which I 

felt absolutely no interest, I might have 

thought of a novel dealing with Arme- 
nian life and written by Franz Werfel. 

The works of Franz Werfel were 

known to me through two translations, 

“The Pure in Heart” and “The Pas- 

carrella Family,” both windy and pre- 

tentious efforts, mysteriously hailed 
abroad as masterpieces. 

My knowledge of Armenian history 
was limited, but sufficient to let me feel 
prejudiced against what Herr Werfel 
might have to say about it. I was badly 
mistaken. “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh” is a very exciting book; it is at 
once a story of an astonishing military 
operation, a study of nationalism, a pic- 
ture of native Armenian life,—and na- 
tive Armenian death—an account of 
the wholesale banishment of the Ar- 
menians from Syria in 1915, and a sub- 
tly reactionary bit of special pleading. 
Read simply as an adventure story it is 
full of excitement and novelty, of good, 
old-fashioned thrilling escapes and last 
minute rescues; read as a detailed rec- 
ord of what one character calls “the 
worst crime in recorded history’’ it car- 
ries authority and conviction. 

What has happened to the author 
that he could so far surpass himself in 
this book? First, perhaps, the fate of 
the Jews in Germany, since Franz 
Werfel is Jewish, may account for the 
peculiar poignancy and timeliness, the 
urgency, of “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh.” More importantly its superi- 
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ority suggests that Werfel is the type 
of novelist who needs an historical 
event to release—or rather restrain— 
his talents. In “The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh” he has a fine story to tell, 
and its facts tie his fitful and specula- 
tive imagination to earth. In his pre- 
vious novels, it is apparent now, the 
weight of an imagined situation was 
not enough to counteract his mysticism, 
his Germanic, idealistic, petty-bourgeois 
philosophizing. In those works he 
seemed to force his characters into gro- 
tesque predicaments, not because there 
were comparable predicaments in their 
environments, but in order to drama- 
tize some vague moral concept of his 
own. His characters were abstractions. 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh” is 
best when it is the straightforward vis- 
ualization of an historic event; it is 
weakest—near the end—when Werfel’s 
mysticism again intrudes. 

A novel of Armenian life is neces- 
sarily a novel of Armenian persecution ; 
“The Forty Days” adds to the tragedy 
of that persecution the heroism of a 
mad, desperate and ‘successful resis- 
tance. During the banishment of the 
Armenians, the inhabitants of seven 
villages took refuge on the remote 
mountain of Musa Dagh, and although 
they were ill-equipped, ill-fed, un- 
trained, inexperienced, peace-loving by 
nature and further disarmed by a re- 
ligion that preached non-resistance, they 
defeated one after another of the mili- 
tary expeditions sent against them. The 
multitude that submitted to the banish- 
ment rotted in the desert. So their 
story, like that of the defense of the 
Alamo, or of Robert Emmett’s upris- 
ing, is one of those out-numbered strug- 
gles inherently moving, one of the 
“bloody legends from which the golden 
legends are made,” in Malraux’s 
phrase. 

This novel begins with the return of 











Gabriel Bagradian, with his French 
wife and their son, to his birthplace in 
Syria. They are trapped there when 
the war breaks out, but doomed when 
the systematic weeding out of the Ar- 
menians begins. The scholarly, idealis- 
tic, impractical Gabriel, suddenly over- 
whelmed with a consciousness of his 
race, develops as a leader and brings 
the resources of his European experi- 
ence to the isolated countryside. He 
maps the mountain, which he discovers 
to be a natural fortress, and mobilizes 
the villagers for their defense. By the 
time the authorities arrive to enforce 
the decree almost the entire population 
has moved to the mountain, armed it- 
self, constructed huts and dug trenches 
and organized on a military basis. The 
details of the defense are too intricate 
to be summarized; it is enough to say 
that the defeats of the successive at- 
tacks are carefully dramatized and that 
the battles, as they so seldom are in fic- 
tion, are fully and vividly described— 
the major triumph, in fact, of the en- 
tire book. 


You see a little band of doomed 
peasants making their last stand on top 
an unknown mountain in an isolated 
part of a remote country; you see their 
last stand, to their own astonishment, 
prolonged for weeks, while small armies 
are wasted in the effort to dislodge 
them; you see their resistance begin as 
an annoyance to the government, de- 
velop into a scandal, eventually become 
a serious threat. There are innumer- 
able sub-plots of varying importance 
surrounding this major story: the rela- 
tionship of Gabriel and Juliette, his 
Parisian wife—as Gabriel grows in 
strength from regaining his own race, 
his wife is degraded until she perishes 
as a responsible individual. There is 
the story of Dr. Lepsius, German mis- 
sionary who pleads with the authorities 
in behalf of the Armenians—and whose 
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story, incidentally, does not quite ring 
true, since it hinges on his relationship 
with a group of compassionate Turks 
who seem mere abstractions. There is 
also Stephan, Gabriel’s son, who per- 
forms feats of juvenile heroism, casts 
off his European training and meets the 
fate of his race; there are the stories of 
a swarm of villagers and Turkish offi- 
cers. The minor characters are casual 
and fragmentary; the major ones are 
frequently blurred. Werfel seems to 
delight in making some of his most im- 
portant people mysterious and impene- 
trable, a tendency that most often sug- 
gests imaginative bankruptcy. Finally 
—to continue a hasty summary of the 
sub-plots—there is the collapse of the 
garrison, its complete inner demoraliza- 
tion, an insurrection, just as its rescue 
is at hand. 

There are certain perceptible theo- 
ries underlying this huge panorama, 
theories of race, of politics, of moral- 
ity, theories that are apparent in Wer- 
fel’s choice of characters as well as in 
his direct comments. The references 
to the introduction of Western “prog- 
ress” as the basic reason for the attitude 
of the Turks toward the Armenians in- 
dicate Werfel’s major theme; the com- 
ments he puts into the mouths of the 
old Turks, those who sympathize with 
the Armenians, reveal that he visualizes 
a return to a feudal past as an answer 
to the tragedy he tells so powerfully. 
His point of view is thus comparable to 
that of our contemporary Southern 
writers who now sentimentalize over 
the slave-days in the South, though as 
a European his understanding of poli- 
tics is deeper than theirs, and his re- 
sponse to religion is Oriental and 
strange. He shares with these writers, 
however, a vague and unsteady emo- 
tionalism over place, and a hatred of 
modern industrialism and all its politi- 
cal consequences — its present horrors 
blinding him to its possibilities. His 
philosophizing is vague, and particular- 
ly tasteless in a work whose strength 
springs from its narrative speed and vio- 
lence. A story that is in fact a stirring 
instance of the resistance of an op- 
pressed people becomes, in these pas- 
sages, a vehicle for shallow moralizing 
and the expression of pseudo profund- 
ities. 

But this aspect of ‘““The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh” is relatively unimpor- 
tant. It is a great story, and the story 
itself, the memory of Werfel’s account 
of those days, will remain with a reader 
long after the author’s politics and his 
racial theories have been forgotten. 
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Books and Reviews 


“EARTH CONQUERORS” by J. Leslie 
Mitchell (Simon and Schuster) is sub- 
titled “the lives and achievements of 
the great explorers”, it is a sophisti- 
cated and graceful sort of book in a 
field in which these qualities are usually 
lacking. J. Leslie Mitchell is a Scot- 
tish ethnologist, an adherent of the 
Diffusionist Theory of history, the au- 
thor of a rather playful thesis novel, 
published a year or so ago, in which 
Rousseauian Natural Men were shown 
living in prehistoric bliss, enjoying per- 
ceptions and Christian virtues in excess 
of those we now possess. A similar 
point of view—less directly stated—is 
expressed in these biographical sketches 
of Marco Polo, Cabaza de Vaca, 
Columbus and others of the great, a 
kind of simplified anarchism; Mr. Mit- 
chell refers to the culture of those na- 
tive Americans, usually called savages, 
for instance, as “great and strange ex- 
periments in civilization.” ‘The obser- 
vations on the diffusion of knowledge 
through the world — a diffusion of 
course most sharply personified in the 
lives of the early explorers and traders 
—are provocative and stimulating; the 
speculations on the real characters of 
the men who made the voyages are mat- 
ter-of-fact, often shrewd, distinguished 
by a kind of militant common sense. 


Quincy Howe’s “World Diary: 
1929-1934” (McBride) is one of the 
most useful books of the season, a 
chronological survey of the outstanding 
events of this period. Mr. Howe, who 
is editor of Living Age, has been almost 
ostentatiously impartial in selecting the 
significant happenings, restraining all 
impulses to put down the merely color- 
ful or melodramatic. The development 
that dominates this period, in his in- 
terpretation, is the revolution in agri- 
culture, the introduction of new meth- 
ods of production of foodstuffs forcing 
changes, political and economic, as far- 
reaching as those of the industrial revo- 
lution. Simply as a reference work 
“World Diary” is invaluable; in the 
rush of these times the most momentous 
developments of a few years ago are 
crowded out by new excitements; new 
insight is provided merely by remem- 
bering that certain developments took 
place. Beyond this elementary virtue, 
however, the book offers some valuable 
and unfamiliar information on those 
most tangled situations—South Ameri- 
can politics, Chinese finances, French 
politics. There are clear interpreta- 
tions of such confusions as England’s 


abandonment of the gold standard and 
the panic election that preceded it. The 
characterizations of French politicians 
tell you more of what is happening in 
France now than any number of news- 
paper accounts. ‘World Diary” is 
least impressive in those passages de- 
voted to American affairs; Mr. Howe 
seems to have vast resources of fresh in- 
formation about every country of the 
world except his own. 





OTHER BOOKS OF THE 
MONTH 


INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. By Phyllis 
Bottome. 12mo. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 50. 

Short , Stories by the author of “Private 
Worlds.’ 


MELISSA. By J. Calvitt Clarke. 12mo. New 
York: Arcadia House Publications (William 
Godwin). $2. 

A mountain girl’s experiences as the fos- 
ter-daughter in a New York family. 


CASTAWAY. By James Gould Cozzens. 12mo. 
New York: Random House. $1.75. 
A tale of the last man on earth. 


PATTERNS OF WOLFPEN. By Harland 
Hatcher. 12mo. Indianapolis, Ind.: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 

Transition in a pioneer Kentucky family. 


THE VENIAL SIN. By Jewell Montreu. 12mo. 
coat Mass.: Meador Publishing Company. 


1.50. 
The story of a disillusioned young wife. 


YOU CAN’T SLEEP HERE. By Edward New- 
house. 12mo. New York: Macaulay Com- 
pany. $2. 

Life in a New York shanty town. 

PURE AND SIMPLE. By Bellamy Partridge. 
12mo. New York: William Godwin. $2. 

The ludicrous adventures of an innocent 
young man. 


“US.”” By Kate Mayhew Speake Penney. 12mo. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Dorrance 

novel based on Dr. 
against yellow fever. 


TARABAS: A GUEST ON EARTH. By Joseph 
sane 12mo. New York: The Viking Press. 
50. 
A story of a Russian peasant adventurer, 
by the author of “Job.” Translated from 
the German. 


LURE OF THE LAND. By Allena Joyce Webb. 
8vo. Dallas, Texas: The Story Book Press. 
A novel of Plantation life in old Louisiana. 


WHO PAYS? By Ernest Greenwood. ee 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
A summary of the loss of life in the United 
States by avoidable accidents, with a reme- 
dial program. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. By Francis Hobart 
Herrick. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. .50. 

A study in natural ang and an account 
of the adoption of the bird as a national 
symbol. 


LIMITED CAPITALISM: THE ROAD TO UN- 
LIMITED PROSPERITY. By L. W. Allen. 
12mo. New York: Strand Publishers, 18 
East 41st Street. 

economic theory and a political plat- 
form. 

LIQUID CLAIMS AND NATIONAL WEALTH. 
By Adolf A. Berle Jr. and Victoria J. Peder- 
son. 8vo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

An suphocaieny study in the theory of 
liquidity. 

SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC THEORY. By G. D. H. 
Cole. 12mo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 

An attempt at reshaping the academic 
theories to present facts. 

RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS. Edited 
by E. B. Reuter. 8vo. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $3. 

aspect of American 


Gorgas’s fight 


Papers on this 
sociology. 

THE CURSE OF BIGNESS: 
Papers of Louis D. Brandeis. 
York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 

Otte: 7. public questions edited by 


Miscellaneous 
8vo. New 
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Where Is American 


Business Going? 
(Continued from page 22) 


slow but inevitable march northward 
was then nearing 42nd Street be- 
cause of the big railroad terminus 
there. After the First World War, 
however, the use of private automo- 
biles became much more general; and 
a great development of suburban real 
estate in Long Island and Westchester 
County brought automobile traffic up 
Fifth Avenue to 57th Street where it 
split three ways. No sooner had the 
“carriage trade” started to fill 57tn 
Street, than expensive milliners, smart 
dressmakers, etc., took over the brown- 
i “fronts,” and mink coats and 
ing vases began to appear in show 
Windows on the street floors of the old 
rd ‘houses. Piano salesrooms, jewelers, art 
galleries and the most modern high 
class restaurants followed, while 42nd 
Street dropped back to eight foot fronts 
displaying the kind of lingerie that the 
yokels just off the train from the hin- 
terland never saw at home. The shop- 
ping district has moved and will con- 
tinue to move to the point where the 
majority of lines of trafic from the 
residential districts tend to converge. 

There is one other odd feature of 
the shopping district and that is the 
fact that various classes of shops seem 
to be together, and these constitute 
little subdivisions of the main shop- 
ping district. 

The writer recently listened to the 
bitter complaint of a man who had to 
make an emergency purchase in his 
preparations of dressing for a formal 
evening out. He dashed forth into a 
rain filled night in search of a haber- 
dasher’s shop. He walked ten blocks 
without success and then in the eleventh 
block he found himself in a row of five 
such shops. There is a sound economic 
reason for this. ‘Take the example of 
the “5 and 10” cent stores. One is 
built on one side of a street; if in a 
short time it begins to prosper, a rival 
chain will open one of its “5 and 10’s” 
directly opposite. Now oddly enough 
the opening of the second and com- 
peting store increases the business of the 
first store and both prosper. Similarly, 
one walks a great distance and then 
finds three grocery stores on top of each 
other. In a strange town there seems 
to be no place to buy stationery until 
one finds a whole row of such shops. 
Automobile salesrooms often occupy 
every window on both sides of a street. 
The answer is quite obvious. Women, 
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who spend a large part of the family 
income, also spend much time in “win- 
dow shopping’ and pricing similar goods 
at different stores before making a pur- 
chase. This explains why stores sell- 
ing similar merchandise prosper when 
they are close together. The isolated 
store loses by reason of its location. 
One store by itself can never be a 
“shopping center.” 

The reasons for the location of many 
of a city’s businesses are so obvious that 
little more than passing comment is 
necessary. The wholesale food market 
requires cheap space readily accessible 
to farmers driving in with produce as 
well as to produce arriving by rail or 
water. Hotels, theatres, etc., which 
are more patronized by visitors coming 
from a distance have succeeded best 
when located near the terminus of long 
distance transportation such as steam- 
boat docks, then later railroad stations, 
and more recently on trunk highways 
near bus terminals. Factories for the 
most part need water and transporta- 
tion and the proximity of plenty of low 
cost housing. And thus the more ele- 
gant residential section develops in 
whatever space is not needed for other 
purposes, and becomes smart because 
it is on the “right side of the railroad 
tracks.” Once this direction is definite- 
ly established it continues to develop. 
Each generation, as transportation facil- 
ities improve, prefers to erect its own 
homes with modern conveniences rather 
than live in “antiquated” houses near 
their parents. No one, because of a 
mere whim, tears down a Waldorf 
Hotel and rebuilds it three quarters 
of a mile away, unless forced to do so 
by changing circumstances. Only those, 
however, who are alert to the trends 
are able to move with them. Those 
who lag behind find themselves gradu- 
ally losing by being away from the 
center of their own business, or by liv- 
ing on the wrong side of the Business 
railroad track. 

With the financial district anchored 
to the courthouse, the two salient 
features to watch are the points at 
which suburban traffic converges 
(either in walking, on trolley-cars, in 
trains, buses, or private automobiles) 
and the points where the through traffic 
from other cities crosses. As the ve- 
hicles of transportation change from 
trolley and steam train to private auto- 
mobile, much more space is needed to 
accommodate these both in movement 
and in parking. The natural shopping 
and hotel districts of most cities have 
not sufficient width of streets, and this 
has led to a divergence to any wide 


streets nearby, but much more so to an 


interesting new phenomenon. Second- 
ary shopping zones have sprung up on 
the outskirts of the big cities. Out 
where land is cheap, the merchant sell- 
ing widely advertised products has 
found it profitable to open a branch 
store for the convenience of suburban 
shoppers. The short distance and abun- 
dance of parking space make shopping 
at these branches of large department 
stores most agreeable to women who 
live in the suburbs and drive their own 
cars. The “shopping” and comparing 
of prices is done by reading advertise- 
ments, and the purchases are made 
where the store is more readily ac- 
cessible. 

This is not a contradiction of the 
principle of convergence of suburban 
trafic when one considers that the 
traffic is merely going the other way— 
out instead of in. The same tendency 
is noted in vegetable stands, filling. 
stations and even the growing tourist 
camps along our main highways. Trans- 
portation in the form of the small, 
inexpensive and almost necessary auto- 
mobile is practically turning the cities 
inside out. 

The most economical living is in 
apartments where one central heating 
and air conditioning plant serves a 
large number of families and all other 
service is done for many rather than a 
single family. New, ultra-modern, air 
conditioned apartments with garages in 
the basement, surrounded by grass, 
trees and tennis courts appear to be 
indicated as the next step in building 
cities. For their location, cheap land 
will be sought out beyond the present 
suburbs. The development of high 
speed, lightweight railroad trains has 
an interesting bearing on all of this. 
These new trains have maintained an 
average speed of one hundred miles an 
hour, or just twice that of present day 
commuters’ trains. The obvious result, 
once these new trains are installed, is 
to cut in half the time distance between 
commuting points and the city. This in 
turn will extend the suburbs of cities to 
twice the present distance in miles, and 
make possible the building of these great 
apartment houses in the country. This 
also will tend to develop shopping dis- 
tricts at points where main highways 
cross, and a city of the future might 
have as many as eight or ten such cen- 
ters. These miniature shopping dis- 
tricts will have many of the features of 
the old-fashioned downtown center such 
as restaurants, motion picture theatres, 
automobile sales and service stations, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Talk of Nation 
(Continued from Page 53) 


That briefly is what Mr. Cham- 
bless plans to do with us. According 
to his own report, if Mr. Sinclair had 
been elected, at least a serious begin- 
ning would have been made on the plan 
in California. Already Mr. Chambless 
has plans in hand for a “Demonstra- 
tion Unit,” to be constructed at a cost 


of $20,000,000, and the plan, he ex-’ 


pects, will be carried out as soon as the 
PWA comes to its senses and makes 
the money available. This model would 
take the form of a “Roadtown” along 
the twenty-five foot width of a ten mile 
highway, with accommodations for 40,- 
000 people, their homes, factories, 
schools, fire departments, police sta- 
tions, hospitals and all. Each building 
would have space around it for lawns 
and landscape development, with, of 
course, an almost limitless backyard to 
draw on from the space in the rear. 

Houses in this attentuated city 
would rent for the weekly sum of one 
dollar per room, which would work 
out to a total monthly rental of $28 for 
an average seven room house. Electric 
light and water services would be in- 
cluded in the rent, with taxes for other 
services kept at a minimum. To Mr. 
Chambless’s mind, the advantages of 
such a plan would be immediately ap- 
parent. They would include, among 
other things, plenty of fresh air (at 
least in the rear of one’s house), easy 
access to rapid transit (the super-high- 
way), a chance to work both in the 
factory and on the land and, in gen- 
eral, to lead “individualistic lives un- 
der a capitalist system (for Mr. Cham- 
bless would have his Roadtowns built 
entirely by private capital), using the 
co-operative and collectivist methods of 
up-to-date business.” 

But the benefits Mr. Chambless ex- 
pects to flow from his plan are not only 
material; great spiritual gains would 
accrue as well. For one thing, there 
would be a far better spirit of neigh- 
borliness coming from life under his 
particular dispensation. Everybody in 
Roadtown would live next to every- 
body else. Figure it out for yourself; 
living in one house on the gigantic 
Main Street envisaged in the plan, you 
would naturally know the person on 
either side of you. Those two in turn 
would know the next one in line, 
through them, you would undoubtedly 
make the acquaintance of all the people 
down the road. You would live in a 
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neighborhood stretching the entire 
length of the One Big Highway. The 
Rich, with restricted areas sternly de- 
signed to keep the Wrong People out, 
would not exist in a residential sense. 
There would be no other side of the 
railroad tracks, since everybody would 
live in the same district. The possi- 
bilities are fascinating. If a “Demon- 
stration Unit” housing 40,000 people 
requires a Roadtown twenty-five miles 
long, accommodation for 126,000,000 
people would require something like 
12,500 miles of attentuated city. 
Think of a neighborhood that, laid end 
to end, would stretch half-way around 
the world! 

Apparently more people than Mr. 
Chambless have been thinking of it. 
The late gubernatorial candidate in 
California is not the only one who has 
been giving it serious attention. Mr. 
Chambless, in a recent statement, re- 
vealed the names of a few of his more 
prominent supporters. ‘They included, 
among others, Professor John Dewey, 
the good, gray philosopher of Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Virgil Jordan, 
who is President of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, a powerful 
body with great influence among our 
more distinguished leaders of public 
thought and affairs, and Mr. H. S. 
Person, Managing Director of the 
Taylor Society, the association that ex- 
ists for the purpose of discovering ways 
of extracting more work from fewer 
workers. They have all signified their 
high approval of Mr. Chambless’s 
ideas, and some of his support, in fact, 
goes back to the distant reaches of 
1910, when his plan was first broached 
to a skeptical public. 

Mr. Chambless has not revealed 
how far his plan is from complete theo- 
retical fruition. Certain obvious diff- 
culties which occur to the lay mind— 
for example, the problem of how to 
arrange Roadtown so that it would 
take in all the widely scattered natural 
resources of the United States in one 
super-highway—have not yet been 
cleared up. In the meantime, Mr. 
Chambless is plugging ahead as dog- 
gedly as he can. Support is lagging 
from the general public—but the 
United States government has seen the 
light. It has already financed a pro- 
longed study by eighteen qualified en- 
gineers of Mr. Chambless’s scheme— 
and Mr. Chambless confidently expects 
more. 


Steel Utopia 


There were one or two points about 
our visit to the steel mill which we re- 
ported on last month which we failed 
to give you. 

They were doing a small job in the 
furnace room, if we cared to see it. 
Under a temperature of 2500 degrees 
they were re-heating steel for a shaft 
to go into one of the government’s new 
ships. To show us, Mr. Mudd had 
the furnace door opened. We stood 
back a hundred feet, and at that the 
heat nearly knocked us down. The 
men in charge stood ten feet away— 
they were used to it. It was surpris- 
ing, Mr. Mudd said, how quickly you 
got accustomed to things. Here the 
men got forty cents an hour. They 
worked a forty-hour week, but if there 
was any rush of orders they could 
work sixty. The Code said so. 


The whole plant was behind the 
Code. Every part of it, even Section 
7-a. They had a union. It was the 
Employee Representation Plan, and it 
worked very nicely. Over in a corner 
of the furnace room a little space was 
blocked off for the union. Neatly 
framed on the wall was an enlarged 
photo of the Shop Leader, Mr. John 
Kryanzki. The next meeting of the 
Employee Representatives would take 
place on Thursday; the subject for dis- 
cussion, drinking water. It seemed 
that the drinking water faucets were 
not working right and something had 
to be done about it. No, they didn’t 
discuss wages. That had all been 
settled. 


They didn’t discuss working condi- 
tions either. Contrary to the general 
impression, steel mills were not un- 
healthy. In fact one good recipe for a 
long life was working in a steel mill. 
As Personnel Manager, Mr. Mudd 
went around and visited some of the 
old employees the Company tried to 
care for. It was almost pitiful how 
long some of them lived, because they 
got so out of date. They would come 
crawling back to the plant and abso- 


lutely fail to understand the new 


things going on here. Just like grand- 
fathers in a big and hustling family. 
He had one in his office the other day; 
ninety years old and dying to be back 
in the rolling mill where he’d worked 
as a boy. The public got such wrong 
ideas. Perhaps if more could come and 
look around the way we were doing 
they might be changed. 

There was a lot of misunderstand- 
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ing about accidents too. People 
thought steel mills were dangerous. 
They weren’t. You could get just as 
badly hurt in your own bathroom. 
Mr. Mudd’s company was very solicit- 
ous about accidents. Part of his job 
was to get out the Monthly Safety 
Bulletin, which tried to put the case 
for carefulness as attractively as it 
could. Back in the office, Mr. Mudd 
showed us the magazine. It had jokes 
in it to relieve the remarks on Safety. 
The jokes were Mr. Mudd’s, he cut 
them out of funny magazines. (A. 
“Do you like women who talk or 
the other kind?” B. “What other 
kind?”) No other company did as 
much safety work. They had pio- 
neered in it, starting as soon as the 
first Compensation Law was passed. 
In forty-one days they hadn’t had an 
accident, and then only one because a 
man was careless enough to get his 
head in the way of a travelling crane. 
He was killed, and Bulletin readers 
sent flowers and read a warning essay 
on the sad event in the latest copy. 

We must come again. Yes, the in- 
dustry had just cut the office staff’s 
salaries, but that wasn’t the companies’ 
fault. Mr. Mudd’s outfit he knew 
was absolutely behind the employees, 
all of them. ‘They would restore the 
cut as soon as they possibly could. The 
president himself had told him about 
it first, almost with tears in his eyes. 
He had asked him to explain it to the 
rest. The president had come up from 
the office ranks and knew all about 
their problems. We must come again. 
Maybe they would have something 
more to show us another time. 


Correspondence 
(Continued from page 5) 


Oxford and Cambridge have ruled Great 
Britain for 500 years, and if our best col- 
lege men are not to be consulted we had 
just as well abolish all of our colleges. 

The Liberty League of Mr. Shouse is a 
joke and every man connected with it will 
lose out politically. Imagine a Kentuckian 
trying to curry favor over the radio using 
a British accent like Mr. Shouse does. 

Your issue for August has an article by 
Harold McGuigin on “The Murder of King 
Cotton.” As the author is from Nebraska 
he is more fitted to talk about wheat than 
cotton. The bane of the South for 100 
years has been too much cotton and the 
supply must be reduced to raise the price. 
For fifty years the South has been im- 
poverished due to excess crops of cotton. 
With China and Egypt raising cotton, the 
time will come when the South can not 
export a single bale. 
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The whole West raised too much wheat 
and that is what makes it poor. Nebraska 
raises one-quarter of the wheat in this 
country and as a result the farmers of the 
South cannot sell a bushel of wheat—Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. The 
only solution of the wheat problem is a 
quota for each state. 

We raise too much—the supply must be 
reduced. That’s all there is to it. 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy S. Boyp, 
Box 87, 

Arlington, Va. 
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TVA Project 
Sir: 

The writer read with interest the article 
in the August New OUTLOOK pertaining to 
the Government merchandising in the elec- 
trical supplies in the TVA Project. 

This article to me is very enlightening, 
and I believe you did a good job when you 
brought this to the attention of the reading 
public as it brings home quite forcibly to 
the taxpayers the reason Government costs 
so much. 

Very truly yours, 
JouHNn J. FITZGERALD, 
Oak Park, IIl. 


——-o--—-——- 
Gentlemen: 


I have been a reader of the OuTLOOK for 
many years and I find it to be of real in- 
terest in analyzing problems of interna- 
tional as well as national issues. 

It seems to give the facts in an under- 
standable way which is not the case in 
everything you read nowadays. 

I have read the various letters pertaining 
to pro and con to your Editorial Depart- 
ment and it seems they form opinions as to 
which political side they belong to. 

I intend to continue reading this mag- 
azine to keep in touch with topics of the 
day. 

Yours truly, 
C. T. Wisland 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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Sir: 

“T want you to know how much I appre- 
ciate the NEw OUTLOOK. 

“Forty years ago when I was a country 
school teacher I used to take the OUTLOOK 
and enjoyed it very much, but today it is 
the most fearless, high grade publication 
that I receive. NEw OUTLOOK may save 
America. It is doing its part. I enclose 
my check for two years subscription.” 

Edward B. Farr, Attorney 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


——_0o0——_ 
Sir: 

New OvtT Look is doing the American 
people a great service by its fearless and 
frank presentation of national issues. The 
articles, “Uncle Sam, Landlord” and “Over 
the Hill to Public Ownership” in the 
November number are splendid, but what 
a pity that the majority of newspaper items 
concerning any subjects of this sort are pre- 
sented in such rosy hue, as if mere political 
propaganda. 
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Press Comments 
“One of the most startling and thought- 


poe my books of the season.” —Buffalo 
ourier Express. 
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“You will get your money’s worth out of 
his book. And you will be highly enter- 
tained by his outspoken remarks about some 
of the better known patent medicines, pills, 
capsules and whatnot with which the Amer- 
ican public is swamped.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


a 

“His book, which is simple and lucid in its 
presentation and readable in style, with 
touches of good natured humor, varied 
occasionally with gentle sarcasm freely 
scattered through it, is noteworthy for the 
extent and clarity of its explanatory mat- 
ter.”—New York Times. 


a 

“Dr. Montague has delved deep into gen- 
eral medical problems—and has brought 
forth astonishing facts—facts that every 
person should know. . . . No mincer of 
words, no dispenser of banalities, no dis- 
seminator of platitudes, Dr. Montague 
comes straight to the point and in simple 
language fearlessly tells what the unsus- 
pecting public is up against in regard to 
everyday foods, drugs and ailments. He 
recommends what to do and what not to do 
under given  conditions.’”? — Chattanooga 
Times. 


“This is a kind of book the souienes wishes 
everybody could read.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


“We advise reading Dr. Montague’s boo! 
He writes for the layman, more entertai Py 
ingly than any medical man we know.” 
The Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 
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As regards the so-called slum-clearance 
projects, how can they, by any stretch of 
the imagination be called acts of social jus- 
tice? This is a very glib term used by 
certain New Dealers but human nature can- 
not be changed by legislation or phrase- 
ology however catchy. 

What becomes of these unfortunate hu- 
man beings who are thus deprived of their 
homes? As they cannot pay the rents de- 
manded by our benevelent government they 
are, of necessity, pushed even further down 
into the mire of human misery. Social jus- 
tice, indeed! 

Yours very truly 
E. A. Lindahl, 
Oakland, Calif. 


—— 0——_ 
Sir: 

It has always been my contention that a 
magazine or periodical professing to show 
the true temper of public affairs should pre- 
sent to its readers both sides of the conflict. 

I am referring, of course, to your edi- 
torial policy, which seems to be dedicated 
to opposition of the New Deal because of 
conflicting interests of your sponsors with 
recent legislation enacted in Washington. 
Singularly, your editorial “The Two-Shell 
Game” in the November issue appears at a 
most opportune time. You have evidently 
discovered a little too soon that “more and 
more suckers are drifting away from the 
table.’ Let me ask, then—“Whither are 
we drifting?” 

Results of the election point conclusively 
to the overwhelming vote of confidence 
given to the Chief Dealer and his little 
playthings—Recovery, Reform and Recon- 
struction. 

Further along in your article you seem 
somewhat perturbed by the 59.6 cent dollar. 
Has it never occurred to you that in com- 
parison with the currencies of other nations 
our dollar has been the most stable since 
the first of the year. This certainly makes 
your charge of gambling seem grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

The profit motive, which was also com- 
mented upon by the editor, is truly not to 
be sold at a discount over the cashier’s 
cage, for was it not the cashier who ad- 
vised—“Don’t sell America Short?”  In- 
cidently it has been said by others, that, at 
the recent bankers convention, the bankers 
graciously surrendered to the President, 
while the President graciously accepted 
their surrender. 

May I suggest that your policies be 
efficiently enlightened to contribute some- 
thing constructive and useful toward re- 
covery; perhaps a little co-operation at the 
“Two-Shell Game” will do the trick. 


Edward Waldman 
New York City. 


We refer Correspondent Waldman 
to Page 9, current issue, and to Mr. 
Sokolsky’s latest report on the present 
temper of the American people, Page 
26 et seg., this issue-—Ed. 
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“Dear OUTLOOK?” 


And so you have, bless your hearts! I 
have been out of work again for several 
weeks, which is the rotten circumstance we 
who have to work for a living have to 
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booklets, brochures and descriptive in- 
formation available from NEW 
OUTLOOK advertisers. For your con- 
venience we have prepared the coupon 
below. Simply indicate by number 
which of these various items you are 
interested in and on which you want 
further information. We shall have 
them sent to you immediately. 
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give = general itinerary. 

6. ILLAR LINE — Descriptive booklets on 
cruises by California via Havana and Panama. 

RACE LINE—Literature on excursions to 
pe. Panama, Spanish Americas and Mexico. 

8 GRACE LINE—Literature, rates and sailing 
schedule on trip from New York to California 
through the Canal. 

9. INTOURIST—Complete information for travel 


in Russia. 
LIAN LINE—Illustrated literature on 
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direct route to Italy. 
11. TRAVEL CLUB—European Stu- 
dent Tours. Send for literature. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL BUREAU — 
Descriptive folder all-expense trip to Europe. 6 
countries. 

13. MUNSON S8.S. LINE—Complete informa- 
tion on Low Cost Tours to South America. 
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ing full information on new treatment of psoriasis. 

INOPHONE — Free booklet explain- 
ing Tadio hearing device for the Ln of hearing. 

23. THE COTTAGE, NEW YORK — Details 
psychiatric care for mental and nervous rehabili- 


tation. 
24. W. F. YOUNG, INC. — Write for free 
sample Absorbine Jr. 


LITERATURE 
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FINANCIAL 


25. A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE— 
Send for booklet ‘‘How to protect your capital and 
<a its growth—through trading.’’ 

OHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SUBANCE CO. — Send booklet about the John 
Hancock Retirement Fund Policy. 

27. PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO.—New book free, ‘“‘The Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tiremeant Income Plan.”’ 

28. UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE—Send for 
Bulletin Free. Outlook for Business and Security 
macket during the next few months. 


BOOKS 


29. ESOTERIKA BIBLION SOCIETY — In- 
formation on library of rare, scarce, out-of-print 
books. Please give age and occupation. 

30. LITERARY GUILD—Complete information 
for enrolling in this book club. 

31. ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD — Free 
book, ‘‘The Wisdom of the Sages,’’ will be sent 
to sincere students of the teachings of the 


Rosicrucians. 

82. THE MAYFAIR AGENCY—Free. Official 
Magazine Guide giving latest Club Prices for all 
leading American periodicals. 


SCHOOLS 


33. COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE—Valuable information free on Civil Service. 
34. FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY— 
Send catalog giving full description of this school 


for boys. 

35. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE—Write for free 
32-page book giving list of U. 8S. Government 
jobs and full particulars telling how to get them. 

36. HOWE SCHOOL — Preparatory school for 
boys located in Middle West. Catalog and com- 
plete information. 

87. LAS. EXTENSION UNIVERSITY — 
64-page ‘“‘Law Guide’’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. 
Information on Study of Law at Home. 

88. LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL — 
= book gives details on school for hotel train- 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC Boston—Send catalog describing courses. 

40. NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
—Send for free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’ and 
further information about writing for profit. 

41. NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY—De- 
— booklet on this school of distinction for 
joys. 

42. SCHUTT SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WBIT- 
ING—Send for outline of courses and specimen 
lesson for creative writing. 

43. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—-Free book- 
let describing Home-Study Courses based upon the 
University of Chicago’s new plan of education. 
Over 400 courses. 
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contend with now-a-days or would have 
sent you a dollar before. 

And besides having the “most alert, out- 
spoken, etc. magazine etc. make it the most 
venomous.” 

Over three years ago your shystering 
thieving spunks of bankers stole my money 
and the money of many more like me, and 
sent many to suicide as well. Give them 
a write-up. And what’s your piker of a 
President doing? “The forgotten man,” 
“New Deal,” Umph. Seems to me big 
business has got him buffaloed. 

And now you’ve got Sammy Insull back 
again. I see he has dropped out of the 
news. Some “hush hush” graft by Chicago 
financiers, I suppose. Wish I was a writer, 
I'd give you all hell. 


John R. Averne, 





Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, England. 
Oo-——— 
Good Will Message 
Sir: 


The October 1934 number of NEw Out- 
LOOK published an article, “Racial Prejudice 
—A Racket; The Coming Boom in 
Hate,” in which the writer states, I quote 
his own words: “Protestants and Catholics 
do not love each other, liberal clerics to the 
contrary.” 

May I say that it is such assertions as the 
above that engender hate. The writer no 
doubt is sincere in expressing his own idea 
on the attitude of Catholics’ regard for 
Protestants, but what are the facts? 

Following at all times the example of the 
Divine Master who loved the sinner while 
hating the sin, Catholics have the greatest 
respect for Protestants in their beliefs 
while not recognizing any of the sects as 
the Church of Jesus Christ; claiming that 
prerogative for the Catholic Church: 
basing Her claim on tradition and historical 
and scriptural proofs. 

Yours very cordially, 
Mrs. John S. Purdy, 
Rangely, Colorado. 


eee aaa 
Sir: 

The recent election inspires these 
thoughts: 


It is a serious defect in our elective sys- 
tem that it permits a minority (plurality) 
candidate to win. The Southern States re- 
quire a majority to nominate but this is ac- 
complished by the expensive second pri- 
mary between the two highest. 

Lloyd George’s “Alternative Vote” plan, 
which he got through the House of Com- 
mons, accomplishes majority rule much 
more simply. The text of this bill follows: 

1 (a) A voter at any election may indi- 
cate the candidate who is his first choice by 
placing the mark X on his ballot paper 
opposite the name of that candidate, and 
any ballot paper so marked shall be count- 
ed as a first preference vote given to that 
candidate. 

(b) He may place the figure 2 opposite 
the name of the candidate whom he would 
prefer, if the candidate who is his first 
choice cannot be elected. 

2 (a) If on the counting of the votes a 
candidate receives an absolute majority of 
first choice votes, that candidate shall be 
declared elected. 

(b) If no candidate has received an ab- 
solute majority of first-choice votes, the 





candidate who has received the smallest 
number of first preference votes shall be 
excluded, and each ballot so far counted 
for him, which indicates a second choice 
for one of the other candidates, shall be 
transferred to and counted as a vote given 
to that other candidate, and the candidate 
who receives an absolute majority of the 
votes reckoned at that count shall be de- 
clared elected. 

(c) If still no candidate has received an 
absolute majority of the votes the process 
of excluding the lowest candidate shall be 
continued until one candidate receives an 
absolute majority of the votes reckoned at 
the count. 

As our two party system seems now to be 
breaking down the importance of requiring 
an actual majority to elect greatly increases. 
Before we abandon democracy let us make 
it more democratic by requiring an actual 
majority to elect, instead of a mere plural- 
ity, which often may consist of a little more 
than one third of the electorate. 


Yours truly, 
George Stewart Brower, 
Altamont, Maryland. 

" SS 
Sir: 

The September issue of NEw OvurTLooxk 
received, and I have read most of the arti- 
cles and tried to be “open minded,” but in 
my opinion it is a grave mistake for any 
magazine to publish such critical articles 
against our fine President. However, I shall 
try to induce my “doubting” friends to sub- 
scribe to the NEw OUTLOOK, and I feel sure 
they will fairly “wallow” in the articles 
which I feel cannot add to their peace of 
mind or contentment. Personally, I fail to 
see what good can be done by the “pot 
calling the kettle black.” 

The writers seemingly “forget” what an 
“awful mess” our fine President stepped 
into on March 4, 1933, after twelve years 
of seemingly mismanagement by the Repub- 
lican Party! This household is very loyal 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt and fortunately 
there are many others despite the disloyalty 
of others. 

Naturally it is not my opinion that is 
wanted but better business for the NEw 
OUTLOOK and more subscriptions; I really 
will do my best—fortunately I do better 
with other magazines or I would starve. 

Please excuse the outburst of personal 
opinion. Yours truly, 

May J. Kennard, 
Pasadena, Calif. 





The “’Dispossessed”’ of 


Europe 


(Continued from page 25) 
unemployed men under thirty to the 
labor camps, where they receive but a 
pittance for their work and are given 
military training; (5) difficulty in ob- 
taining either work or food; (6) grow- 
ing sympathy for the sufferings of the 
Jews, and (7) resentment against re- 
ligious interference. 

Conditions in Austrian concentration 
camps are far less severe than in Ger- 
many though the opposition political 
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groups are dealt with as severely on the 
outside. There is little or no anti- 
Semitism but the Social Democrats and 
Communists as well as the Nazis have 
been outlawed. Relief to the prisoners 
and others is distributed openly by the 
Society of Friends, with whom the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
is working closely. Following the fight- 
ing in February, 1934, the Quakers as- 
sisted 7,500 socialist families, but the 
number has now been reduced to under 
4,000. Secret relief is also being dis- 
tributed to Communist victims through 
the International Red Relief, and legal 
aid to prisoners is being furnished by the 
League for the Rights of Man. In 
many cases the latter has been success- 
ful in obtaining greatly reduced prison 
sentences. 

While reports from relief workers 
show that treatment of prisoners in 
Austria is less brutal than among the 
Nazis, there is a general lack of proper 
nourishment and the unsanitary con- 
ditions in the camps have undermined 
the health of many prisoners. Stories 
told by refugees are full of tragedy. 
Frau Munichreiter, wife of the former 
member of the Austrian Schutzbund, 
escaped from Vienna after her husband 
was wounded by police for aiding an 
injured comrade. Taken to a hospital, 
he was later sentenced to death. Frau 
Munichreiter’s 12-year-old child was 
told of his father’s execution by a neigh- 
bor. No member of the family had 
been allowed to see him. Later the hos- 
pital presented Frau Munichreiter with 
a bill for 22 schillings for his care! 
She gathered her other two children, 
ages ten and two, and fled across the 
border. 

The general picture of relief work 
among the political exiles in Europe is 
far from encouraging. Lack of funds 
is the greatest handicap. Many of the 
organizations have already been forced 
to suspend relief. Yet there is little 
doubt that both within Germany and 
outside the need for aid of Nazi victims 
will be greater this coming year than 
ever before. Many considered that the 
appointment of James G. McDonald as 
High Commissioner for the German 
Refugees by the League of Nations 
would bring immediate aid. This has 
not been true. Mr. McDonald has no 
funds at his disposal, and so far, what 
money he has been able to raise has 
been devoted to aiding the Jews and in- 
tellectuals, leaving the political exiles 
dependent upon the meagre funds of 
their political organizations or to fend 
for themselves. 
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only in Russia, but also in America 
a considerable pile of machinery has 
been wrecked through clumsiness in 
operating or repairing, or from leaving 
it exposed in barnyards and fields. An 
incalculable sum has been wasted in 
hunting for gold and oil which has not 
been found, and of course all veins of 
ore run out and all oil wells run dry. 
Abandoned mines are usually sur- 
rounded by junk and sometimes by 
whole “ghost” towns. At times, the 
entire investment in a factory, even a 
town is wiped out by a change in a 
freight rate or a tariff. Other loss is 
caused by blunders in judgment of 
location. 

Suppose nobody had the gumption to 
save. Considering all this waste, how 
long would our deplorable efficiency 
hold us down? The Dark Ages were 
dark partly because saving didn’t pay. 
The Church prohibited loans at int- 
erest, and what was not lost through 
marauding was generally “needed” by 
a spendthrift king or a lord who was 
lonesome for war and travel. By hu- 
moring everybody’s weakness for some- 
thing today, instead of later, the 
country could travel backward at an 
astonishing clip and easily run out of 
checks to support the old folks in ease. 

Part of the cost of the scheme would 
come also out of the national character. 
Without the necessity to save, flabbi- 
ness surely would soon gather at the 
national wastline. With no whip to 
fear, more than our figure could wait 
on appetite. With savings accounts 
and life insurance policies each in ex- 


cess of 30,000,000 after five years of | ¥ 


depression, something must be said for 
the bracing influence of saving. Even 
if most savings are lost and few savers 
arrive at independence, those who try 
win certain dividends in self-reliance, 
which still grips our admiration 
strangely. 

Without fear, to cultivate greed and 
suspicion, Dr. Townsend envisions a 
world of gentleness and benevolence. 
Let us imagine the system in full swing 
next week. What a competition in in- 
viting the old folks to live with us! 
What a boom in breach of promise 
suits! What a boundless crop of pros- 
pects for all the gentry who would 
make the old folks rich! And what a 
circus for the quacks with a cure for 
every ache of old age! 

The gentle doctor is honored by his 
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And there’s an unusual amount of 
medical skill concentrated at this par- 
ticular point. Moreover, this immedi- 
ate region abounds in Sanatoriums, 
Apartments, Hotels, Inns, Guest Ranch- 
es, Desert Schools, and every other 
manner of accommodation. Whatever 
your purse dictates, Tucson can turnish. 
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For nervous and mental cases. 
Home environment. eae > treatment. 
Reasonable rates. hone or write: 


THE MAPLES RETREAT 


33 Willard Avenue, West 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Phone 4608 


dream. In his fervor, unfortunately, he 
has added but not subtracted. Intent 
upon the delight of his 10,000,000, he 
has not seen the despair of the 100, 
000,000. Unwittingly, he has pinned 
hopes to kites without being sure of 
the wind. 
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NURSERY GOVERNESS: Young _lady 
twenty-six, American, Protestant, experienced 
as nursery governess seeks position. Excel- 
lent background—possesses knowledge of Bey. 
chology, is gifted with infinite patience and i 

accustomed to responsibility. Also semmed 
driver. Unquestionable references available. 
Marie Kalchart, The Margaret Louisa, 14 
a & eo) pstreet New York City, N. Y.— 
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HOSTESS — CHAPERON — SOCIAL SEC- 
RETARY or supervision of home and young 
children during absence of parents. Town 
or country. Educated. Mature woman. Per 

sonal interview. Box 12B, NEW OUTLOOK. 











NURSE, AMERICAN: Experienced in care 
of infants and children. Patient and tactful 
with older children. Excellent long references. 
Box 12C, NEW OUTLOOK. 








REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—Nine-room house near Univer- 
sity of Virginia—Built in 1820—Two — 
electricity—Fifty or more acres—Old 

Reasonable price. Box 12A, NEW OUTLOOK. 
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Texas grown a ogel pod oranges, full juice 
and vitamin content, — your address, 
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100,000 of the finest records in the 
world on sale at 50c and 75c per record 
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Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
Wagner, etc. Mail Orders. Catalogue. 
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and will lack only the big hotels and 
theatres which have always depended on 
transients and commercial travelers for 
their support. These hotels and all that 
goes with them may move somewhat 
away from the railroad stations to ad- 
just for the many commercial travelers 
who now travel in automobiles instead 
of trains; and, sooner or later, their 
locations may be altered again should 
travel by air reach much greater pro- 
portions. Basically, however, the hotel 
and theatre district will locate itself 
at the center of through traffic, not far 
distant from the financial district. 

While it is fully recognized that it 
is much cheaper for many families to 
live together in one apartment house, 
there is one other factor which must 
not be neglected in looking toward the 
future. During the years of the De- 
pression the active minds have brought 
about a transformation of small houses. 
As novel as the light-weight, stream- 
lined train is the new steel house. 
Completely modern in every detail, 
air-conditioned, fire proof, vermine 
proof, and of most pleasing designs, 
these houses can be erected in quantity 
for a cost of between $3,000 and 
$4,000 for a six room unit. Three to 
an acre, on land costing less than 
$2,000 per acre, they can be sold on a 
monthly payment plan of $38 for fif- 
teen years which includes an insurance 
policy to pay whatever remains should 
death or disability strike the bread- 
winner. This is to be made possible by 
the combination of Government loans 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the ingenuity of American 
business in developing a factory built 
product. 

The consequences which may be ex- 
pected from this new development 
point to one thing. Cheap land is the 
necessity and, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment aiding there may come a great 
movement from the centers of cities 
out to small housing developments far 
beyond the present suburban areas. 





The breadwinner of the family would 
have a long ride both ways each day, 
but the ability to purchase one’s own 
home in the country for a payment of 
less than seven dollars per month per 
room will outweigh many another 
consideration. 

There seems no doubt therefore that 
either the multi-family apartment 
house out on cheap land in the coun- 
try, which is the economic mode of 
living, or the Government financed 
small house in the same vicinity to- 
gether will lead to the same result. 
The movement will be from the cities 
to the surrounding cheaper land and 
will take with it the shopping district 
and all that goes therewith. 

The answer to the question ““Where 
is American business going?” is two- 
fold. Business areas are changing as 
mechanical devices such as air-condi- 
tioning and machine production gradu- 
ally replace climatic advantages and the 
requirement of skilled labor. Freed 
from these two fetters, business will go 
where production costs are the cheapest 
and we may look in the next few years 
for an odd migration of much that we 
have heretofore thought fixed. 

In the same way American Cities are 
now on the threshold of a vast move- 
ment. As long as the courthouse stays 
fixed, the financial district and all the 
business which must be nearby will re- 
main in the present vicinity, and men 
will merely tear down the antiquated 
buildings of today and replace them 
with modern air-conditioned buildings 
on much wider streets. The hotels and 
theatres will have to move down and 
become a part of this group and one of 
the shopping districts will also be there. 
Surrounding this will be the manufac- 
turing area, warehouses and wholesale 
markets, while the next circle will con- 
tain low priced apartments for those 
who work in the factories. Outside of 
this, at points on the perimeter of an- 
other great circle will be eight or ten 
shopping centers, and beyond them, in- 
creasingly luxurious apartments stretch- 
ing far out into the countryside. With 
few exceptions, every existing building 
should be torn down and new ones 
erected in the proper locations within 
the space of a generation. 

So far from being static, American 
business is on the verge of a great move- 
ment. Industries are moving from high 
cost to low cost cities, and the cities 
themselves are about to undergo the 
most disruptive movement. Certainly 
it seems that American business is on 
the move. 
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“Dispossessed” of Europe, The. L. B. Milner, 
Dec. 23. ° 

Doane, Robt. R. But Is It A Surplus Econ- 
omy? Aug. 9; NSPPC Dir. Research. Aug. 
64. Parable of Plenty, Sept. 17; Turn of 
a Screw, Oct. 48. 

Dodds, Harold W. Pres, Princeton. Sept. 25. 

Donham, W. B. Pub. works program. Sept. 34. 

Douglas, Lewis W. ‘Asst. President”? candidate. 
Nov. 16. 

Duncan-Clarke, S. J, Chicago Slums. Nov. 12. 

Du Puy, Wm. Atherton. Sugar Islands. Dec. 
29 

Dusk at the Grove. Saml. Rogers. Book rev. 
Oct. 59. 


Early, Stephen. Biog., July 26; Wash. rep. 
Paramount News, July 26; White House 
press sec., July 24f. 

Earth Conquers. J. Mitchell. Book rev. Dec. 55. 

Eccles, Marriner S. Gov. Fed. Reserve Bd. 
Dec, 11. 

Economic War Reports. Edw. H. Collins. July 
42. Aug. 48, Sept. 46, Oct. 44, Nov. 44, 
Dec. 40. See names of countries. 

Education. Censuring children, Dee, 53; the 
college-trained in British govt., Aug. 24; 
communism in schools, Aug. 21; financing 
colleges, Sept. 22; schoolmen in_ politics, 
Aug. 23; schoolteachers’ strike Oct. 61; 
training legislators, Aug. 24f.; women edu- 
eators, Oct. 87; young educators in New 
Deal service, Dee. 32. 

Eisenhower, Milton S, Dept. Agric. press 
agent. Biog., July 29. 

EHFA Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
Press agent, July 30; TVA project, Aug. 51, 

Electricity. Capacity production, Sept. 19; 
Fed, projects, July 48ff ; home appliances, 
Aug. 50; NRA Code. Sept. 41. 

Elevator Industry, NRA Code. Sept. 41. 

Ellis, Col. Earl. S. Marines. Dec, 17. 

Emerson, Col. Edwin. German propagandist. 
Nov. 40. 

Employment. Japanese in America, Sept. 36; 
youth problem, July 21; railroads, Nov. 
34f.; labor, July 22; women’s right, Oct. 
34. See Unemployment. 

Engel, Joe. Scenario ed. Biog., Nov. 54. 

Engeman, Geo. H. Progress underseas, Aug. 


26. 

England. Criticism of Amer., Sept. 54f.; de- 
pression policies, July 10; endangered by 
military progress, Oct. 39f.; German peri! 
ended, Oct. 839; Amer. insurance, July 18; 
Jap. alliance, July 46; labor laws, Dec. 
47; race hatreds, Oct. 11; ruled by two, 
Nov. 17; safeguards Belgium, Oct. 42; stirs 
U. S. against Japan, July 40; working wo- 
men, Oct. 36. 

Erie R.R. Company union. Oct. 62. 

Erosion, Soil. Aug. s 

Esnault-Pelterie, Robt. Rocket ships, Oct. 26; 
Biog.. Oct. 28. 

Exile’s Return, The. M. Cowley. Book rev. Aug. 56. 


Factory. Best sites, Dec. 21f., 56; System’s 
effect on Amer. family, Oct. 36. 

Far East. British jeopardy, July 40; com- 
mercial aviation, Oct. 18; communist men- 
ace to R. C. Church, Nov. 21; Japan con- 
trol, July 44; rich natl. resources, July 36; 
U. S. diplomacy, Sept. 48; war tension, 
July 36f. 

Farley, Jas. A. Nov. 9; approves Sinclair, 
Dec. 28; campaign for Hiram Johnson, 
Sept. 9; housing program, Nov. 11; Natl. 
Tammany, Nov. 4, patronage, Aug. 23. 

Farm, 1933 income. Sept. 10; debased mar- 


New Outlook Index 





kets, Dec. 27; ILO regulates workers, Aug. 
40; Roosevelt program, Sept. 10. 

Farm Bd. Cotton, Aug. 32. 

Farm Credit Admin. Ga Press agent. 


And 
in U. S., Nov. 48; propaganda, 
race hatreds, Oct. 10. 

Fed. Economy Act. Jobs for 
Oct. 38. 

a, Fed. Emerg. Housing Corp. No. 11. 

Fed. Home Loan Bank Bd. Press agt. July 30. 

FERA. Fed, Emergency Relief Administration. 
Expenditures, Nov. 46; grants to Lawrence 
College, Sept. 29; jobs for young educa- 
tors, Dec. 83; Nobody Starves, Dec. 45; 
press agent, July 30. 

Fed. Reserve Bd. Securities margins. Aug. 36; 
Recovery, Dec. 11. 

Federation Prof. and Bus. Women’s Clubs. 
Natl. Surveys unemployment of married 

women. Oct. 38. 

Finland. Aviation. Oct. 16. 

Fitzgerald, Chas. Press agent Dept. 
Biog. July 30. 

Fleet of the Future. Wayne F. Palmer. Sept, 48. 

Food. Deficiencies in U. supply, Aug. 
10f.; work of FERA, Dec. 45; capacity 
production, Sept. 19f.; requirements per 
capita, Aug. 10. 

Ford, Hy. Advertising. Oct. 54f.; defies NRA, 
Dec. 85; World’s Fair exhibit, Sept. 56. 

Ford, Horace S. Treas. M.I.T. Sept. 28. 

Forman, Harrison. Behind the Front of a 
Future War. Dec. 16 

Forty Days of Musa Dagh, The. 
Book rev. Dec. 54. 

Forty-two Years in the White House. 
Hoover. Book rev. Oct. 53. 

Foundry, The. Albert Halper. 


July 


employed women, Oct. 35; 
Nov. 41; 


married women. 


Labor, 


Franz Werfel. 
Irwin H. 


Book rev. Oct. 


57. 

Fowler, Cedric. Hates Across the Sea, Nov. 
39; One Against the World, July 44; 
Radical Prejudice: a Racket, Oct. 10; Labor 


Wars, Oct. 46; We’re in the ILO, Aug. 388. 


France. Claims Clipperton Island, July 338; 
disarmament, Oct. 40; economic war re- 
ports: July 43, Aug. 49, Nov. 44, Sept. 47, 


Dec. 40; entente cordiale with England, Oct. 
39; in Far East, Dec. 17; navy, July 38; 


peace pact, Oct. 39; newsreel censorship, 
Oct. 24; Saar mines, Nov. 21; peace plan, 
Oct. 42; Polish alliance, Oct. 41; race 


rocket ships, Oct. 26; ruled 
Russian and Italian exiles, 
Dec. 23; submarines, Sept. 51; treatment of 
Saarlanders, Nov. 22; war ‘with England 
impossible, Oct. 40; working women, Oct. 


36. 
Frank Glenn, Pres. Univ. of Wis. Sept. 30f. 


hatreds, Oct. 11; 
by two, Nov. 17; 


Frankforter, Felix, Prof. Aug. 24, Dec. 33. 

Friant, Julien N. Farley man Dept. Agric. 

Friends of New Germany. Nov. 42. 

Fur industry, NRA code, Sept. 44; strike, 
Oct. 56. 

Fysh, Hudson. Aviator. Oct. 18, 

Galahad Coll. Asheville, N. C, Oct. 13. 

Gapen, Chas. E. Dept. Agric. press agent. 
Biog. July 29. 

Garner, Vice-Pres. Duties. Nov. 16f. 

Gates, Robert M, Press agent Dept. Justice. 
Biog. July 28. 

Gaston, Herbert. Treas. Dept. press agent. 


Biog. July 29. 
Geddes, Sir Eric. Chrmn. Imp. Airways. Oct. 19. 
Genl. Motors Corp. Auto code, Nov. 53; car 
sales, Sept. 4. 
Genuine Soldiers of the Revol., Mex. Assn. July 


35. 
Georgia. Picketing laws, Dec. 49; Power Co., 


Aug. 51; textile strikes, Oct. 47. 

Germany. Airways, Oct. 15; changing senti- 
ment, Dec. 25; commercial aviation. Oct. 
18; conciliates Japan, July 46; economic 
war reports; Aug. 49, July 42, Oct. 45, 
Dec. 41, Sept. 47, Nov. 45; forbidden sub- 
marines, Aug. 26; Hitler coup d'etat, Oct. 


39; Hymns of Hate, Dec. 42; French peace 
plan, Oct. 42; navy, July 388; newsreel cen- 
sorship, Oct. 23; Pacific Mandate Is., Dec. 
16; Pagan Is. war base, Dec. 16; Polish 
corridor, Oct. 43; prisoners’ camps, Dec. 
25; propaganda, Nov. 40; race hatreds, Oct. 
10f.; refugees, Dec, 28; relief for Nazi 
victims, Dec. 25; rocket ships, Oct. 26; 
Siberian colonists, Sept. 13/.; too feeble for 
war, Oct. 41; women wage-earners, Oct. 34. 


Goddard, Dr. Robt. Rocket ships. Oct. 26; 
Biog., Oct. 27. 

Godwin, Stuart. Dept. Interior press agent. 
Biog. July 29f/. 

Goethals, Gen. George W. July 49. 

Goetze, F. A. Treas. Columbia Univ. Sept. 25. 


Gold Road to Recovery, The. A. W. Benkert. 


July 9. 
Goldwyn, Saml. Nov. 31. 
Gompers. Sami. ILO sponsor. Aug. 39. 


Good Die Young, The. George Andrews. Dec. 


32 
Graham, Frank P. Pres. Univ. N. C. Sept. 28. 
Grand Coulee Dam. July 50f. 
Great Britain. Airways, Oct. 15. “All Red” air 
route, Oct. 17; and ILO, Aug. 40; rubber 


price control, Aug. 32; anxiety over Russia, 


Oct. 41; battleship propaganda, Sept. 49; 
Canadian airways, Oct. 20; College-trained 
persons in govt., Aug. 24; disarmament, 
Oct. 40; economic war reports: July 42f., 
Aug. 48, Sept. 47, Oct. 44, Nov. 45; 
entente cordiale with France, Oct. 39; 
housing, Nov. 10; immigration in Palestine, 
Dec. 24; in Orient, Dec. 17; jeopardy in 
Far East, July 40; Mediterranean power, 


DK ndex 


July 37; naval power, July 87f.; in China, 
July 44; public works program, Sept. 33f.; 


Singapore fortification, Dec. 19; trade 
union sentiment, Oct. 40; vulnerable to 
Germany, Oct. 40; war with France impos- 
sible, Oct. 40; women wage-earners, Oct. 34. 
Green, Wm. Pres. A. F. of L. Nov. 53. 
Gregory, Lee M. Rocket ships. Oct. 32. 
Gulden, R. S. Nov. 42; Order of 16, Oct. 14. 


Hanna, Edward L. Rocket ships. Oct. 31. 


Harding, Warren. Columbia Basin Project, 
July 49; functionary duties, Nov. 17; 
death, July 26. 

Harkness, E. S. Yale benefactor. Sept. 24. 


Hart, Merwin K. Subsidizing Stagnation. Sept. 


New Deal 


82. 
Harvard Univ. Finances, Sept. 23; 
scholarship, 


Sonia r4 Dec. 338; newsboy 

ct. . 

Hates Across the Sea. Cedric Fowler. Nov. 39. 

Hawaii. Climate and _ irrigation, Dec. 30; 
mixed pop., Dec. 380; picketing laws, Dec. 
48; place in U. S., . 81; sugar, Dec. 
29; U. S. naval base, July 39. 

ete Chas. E., Jr. Hitler’s Hymns of Hate. 
ec 


Hitler, Adolf, A. F. of L. opposes, Nov. 53; 


antagonizes Russia, Oct. 43; antagonizes 
English, Oct. 39; backed by Krupp and 
Thyssen, Oct. 14; compels maid _ service, 


Oct. 34; denies U. S. propaganda, Nov. 39; 
Dolfuss’s advantage, Sept. 12; exiles, Dec. 
28; Anglo-French co-operation, Oct. 42; 
race hatreds, Oct. 10; Saar plebiscite, Nov. 
18; censors newsreels, Oct. 23. 

— Hymns of Hate. Chas. E. Hewitt, Jr. 

ec 

Holland. German exiles. Dec. 24. 

Holt, Hamilton. Pres. Rollins College. Sept. 31. 

Hoover Dam, July 50. 

Hoover, Herbert. Columbia Basin Project, 
July 49; “Do nothing” policy, Oct. 12; 
Federal Economy Act, Oct. 88; public work 
funds, Sept. 33; overwork, Nov. 16; press 
relations, July 24; recovery program, Dec. 
10; White House calls, Nov. * 

Hopkins, Harry L. FERA Administrator, Nov. 
46; strike relief, Oct. 46; unemployment 
policy, Sept. 2. 

Houde Engineering Co. Open shop fight. Nov. 

56. 


53, Oct. 

Housepainters’ strike. Oct. 56. 

House That the New Deal Built, The. Edi- 
torial. Sept. 45. 

Housing. Slum clearance, Nov. 10; trend, 
Dec. 64; U. S. deficiencies, Aug. 11; un- 


employed, Dec. 45. 
Howe, Claire. Return of the Lady. Oct. 34. 
Howe, Col. Louis McHenry. Nov. 16; Roose- 
velt sec. Biog. July 25. 
Howe, Ruth, Oct. 34. 


Howell, Clark. Aviation Comm. Oct. 683. 

Hulburd, Merritt. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 27f. 

Humphrey, oods, Mg. dir. Imperial 
Airways. Oct. 17; intl. air routes, Oct. 15. 

Hutchins, Robt. M. Pres. Univ. Chicago. 
Sept. 27 


Ickes, Harold L., Chairman PWA. Wage lev- 
els, Sept. 33; ‘slum clearance, Nov. 10; Sec. 
Nov. 59; 

idle workers, Aug. 47; 


aridity problem, Aug. 


Interior, 
reputation, 


14; his 


Dec. 33. 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. union. Oct. 62. 
Illinois. Women’s wages, Oct. 87; insurance 
frauds, July 17; married women in State 
employ, Oct. 88; Housing, Nov. 12. 
Illinois, Univ. Finances, Sept. 30. 
ILO. Internatl. Labor Organization. Aug. 38. 
Imperial Airways. Great Britain. Oct. 15. 


India. Air route, Oct. 17; Jap menace, Dec. 
a7. 

Indiana. Picketing laws. Dec. 49. 

Industrial Defense Assn., Inc., Boston. Oct. 
14, Nov. 


Industry. Leaders in politics, Aug. 23f.; dis- 
trib. of materials, Sept. 21; mechanized, 
Sept. 20; NSPPC inventory. Sept. 17; ca- 
pacity production. Sept. 19; should support 
itself, Dec. 18; U. S. in 11th place, Oct. 9, 

In Search of an Asst, President. Jas. K. James. 
Nov. 15. 

Insurance. Coming crisis, July 15; 
reform, July 18; careless risks, July 17; 
co. investments, July 17; effect on law, 
July 17; English holds American, July 18; 
Fed. and State Supt., July 15f.; graft, 
July 17; how cos. are organized, July 16; 
losses, July iy A 

Interior, U. S. Dept. Jobs for Democrats. Nov. 
34f.; press agent, July 29. 

Internatl. Fed. of Trade Unions. Dec. 24. 

Internatl. Labor Organization. Aug. 38, Nov. 5. 

Internatl. Red Relief. Dec. 24. 

Internatl. Relief Assn. Dec. 24. 

Internatl. Seaman’s Union. Nov. 62. 

Interstate Commerce Comm. Cost. Nov. 35. 
R.R. funded debt, Nov. 32. 

Invention. Advances in “waves,” July 21; 
research. July 20; related to users, July 21. 


Island the World Forgot, The. C. Edward 
Morris, July 31; letter, Oct. 3f. 

Italy. Commercial aviation, Oct. 16; economic 
war reports: July 43, Sept. 64, Oct 465, 


attempted 


Nov. 45, exiles in France, Dec. 23; navy, 
July 38; propaganda in S. Nov. 41; 
ruled by two, Nov. 17; women wage- 


earners, Oct. 34. 

James, James K. In Search of an Asst. Pres- 
ident, Nov. 15; Your Insurance: ‘Thar She 
Blows!’ July 15. 

Jamesen, E. Eric. 
“A.” Dec. 10. 


Winning a Government 


Japan. Against the world, July 44; agree- 
ments in 9-Power Pact, July 46; “U. S.” 
planes in sham air raids, Dec. 19; Asiatic 


Dec. 18; bankruptcy threatens, 
July 47; caricature types, Sept. 39; con- 
quests in China, July 45; depression pol- 
icies, July 9; dominates Pacific, July 39f.; 
economic war reports, July 48, Aug. 48, 
Sept. 45, Oct. 59, Nov. 45, Dec. 41; Eng- 
lish alliance, July 46; European _inter- 
ference in China, July 45f.; hates Russia, 
July 40, 47; intelligence system, Dec. 19; 
troubles, July 47; intl. boycott, 
invades Siberia, July 46; Man- 
Islands, Dec. 16; militarists, Dec. 


supremacy, 


19; navy, July 38, Sept. 48, 50; orders 
ee policy, July 44; over-population, 
Dec. 18; Pacific fortifications, Dec. 16; 


peace of Europe, Oct. 43; race hatreds, 
Oct. 11; Semitic affinities, Sept. 39; in 
Brazil, Dec. 40; submarine limit, Aug. 26; 
expansion, July 89; American-born and ed- 
ucated, Sept. 36; war with Germany, July 
46; war with Russia, July 46; women in, 
Oct. 35; World War helps expansion, July 
46; Tanaka Memorial, Dec. 17. 

Jews. German propaganda, Nov. 40; refugees, 
Dec. 28. See Anti-Semitism. 

Johnson, Albin E. Quandary in the Saar. Nov. 18. 


Johnson, Gen. Hugh S. Abandons 5 ef 


Sept. 44; “Asst. President,” Nov. 

Baruch advice, Nov. 15; farewell, Nov. 59: 
publicity, July 27f.; Consumers’ Advisory 
Bd., Aug. 24; labor troubles, Sept. 11; 


—“ NRA opposition, Sept. 10; strikes, 
ct. A 

Johnson, Julian. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 31. 
Joslin, Theodore C. Hoover Sec., Nov. 16. 
Justice, U. S. Dept. Press agent. July 28. 


Kansas. Picketing laws. Dec. 48. 

Kettering, —, 7 Expects imp. scientific 
discovery. July 

Khaki Shirts. hg Ces Nov. 43. 

Kimball, Le Roy E. Comptroller N. Y. 
Sept. 26. 

Kingsford-Smith, 
tion. Oct. 

Kinley, Dr. David. Pres. Univ. of Ill. Sept. 30: 

Kirkland, J. H. Chancellor Vanderbilt Univ. 
Sept. 27. 

Klemin, Alex. Rocket ships. Oct. 32. 

Knox, G. G. Commands Saar voting. Nov. 19. 

Ku Klux Klan. Nov. 4 


Univ. 


Sir Chas. Australian avia- 


Labels. Govt. grading, Dec. 10. 

Labor Bureau, Intl. Working women. Oct. 36. 

Labor. Collective bargaining under NRA 
Code, Dec. 35; current strikes, Nov. 53; 
dress of working women, Oct. 386; division 
of, Aug. 18; enforced, Aug. 40; general 
cotton strike, Nov. 61; Hawaiian sugar, 
Dec. 30; in Versailles Treaty, Nov. 4f.; not 
fully efficient at times of easy employment, 
July 22; open shop fight, Nov. 53; pickets, 
Dec. 47; relation to Capital and Manage- 
ment, Oct. 51; shift in occupations 1880- 
1930, Oct. 50; strikes, Oct. 46; trouble 
caused by Johnson and Wagner, Sept. 11; 
troubles from Roosevelt opposition, Sept. 
11; union progress, Oct. 61; workers in 
physical production and service, Oct. 50; 
working hours, Oct. 48, Nov. 86. 

Labor, U. S. Dept. Press agent, July 30. 

Labor Wars, The. Cedric Fowler. Oct. 46. 

Laemmle, Carl, Jr. Film exec. Nov. 55f. 

La Guardia, Mayor Fiorello. Pickets, Dec. 47; 
radical teachers, Aug. 21. 

Laird, Donald A. Thieves of Time. Nov. 36. 

Lasser, David. Rocket Ships. Oct. 33. 

Latvia. French peace plan. Oct. 42. 

Lawrence College. Finances. Sept. 29 

Lawson, William V. Chief NRA Press Sec- 
tion. Biog. July 28. 

Lazarus, Jeff. | lle ed. No. 27. 

League for Rights of Man, Dec. 24. 

League of Nations. And ILO, Aug. 38: 
covenant, Oct. 41; exiles’ passports, Dec. 
28; German withdrawal, Nov. 18f/.; indus- 
trial statistics, Oct. 9; Jap. opposition, July 
44; Mandate Islands, Dec. 16; Russia and 
Germany, Oct. 638; Russia joins, Oct. 55. 

League of Women Voters, Natl. Oct. 34. 

Lehman, Gov. Wm. H. County reorganization, 
Aug. 45; unemployment relief, Nov. 47. 

Leisure. Effect on markets, Dec. 27; fallacy 
Sage 86; may not be extended in U. S., 

ic 

Leitzell, Ted. Uncle Sam, Peddler of Electric 
Gadgets. Aug. 50. 

Lenin. Parallel statements by F. D. Roosevelt, 
Oct. 52; book by, Oct. 52. 

Let’s Wait for the Newsreel. Anthony North. 


Oct. 
Ley, Willy. Rocket ships. Oct. 28. 


Lilienthal, David E. Dir. TVA. Aug. 50. 
Lindbergh, Chas. A. Protests air mail de- 
cision, July 26; Transoceanic air lines. 


Oct. 15. 
Lithuania. French peace plan. Oct, 42. 
Litvinov. Soviet Foreign Commissar, Oct. 56 
Loeb, Harold. NSPPC Administrator. Aug. 12. 


Loebell, Ernest. Rocket ships. Oct. 30f. 

Log-rolling. Sport. Aug. 16. 

Londonderry, Lord. Eng. Air Minister, German 
menace, Oct. 40; Ital. airways, Oct. 17. 

La. State Univ. Sept. 30. 

Long, Robert. Pan-Am. Airways. Oct. 19. 

Longshoremen’s Assn., Intl. Strike. Oct. 56. 

Los Angeles. County govt. Aug. 44; film 
center, Dec. 21. 

Louisiana State Univ. Finances. Sept. 29. 


Long, Huey P. 


Lowes, John Wilber. Harvard Financial V.-P. 
Biog. Sept. 23. 
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Lumber Industry NRA code. Sept. 44; prices, 
Nov. 
Lutine. Treasure ship. Dec. 51. 


MacCracken, Henry N. Pres. Vassar. Sept. 27. 

MacDonald. Ramsay. British Prime Minister. 
Power, Nov. 17; Disarmament Conference, 
Oct. 41; health, Oct. 42. 

MacEwen, Walter. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 29. 

Magna Charta Dames, Natl. Soc. Aug. 55. 

Malay om. Jap. designs, Dec. 17. 

Malone, A. W. Desert ahead. Aug. 14. 

Manchoukuo. Powers check Japan, July 45; 
Salvador recognizes. July 46. 

Mandate Islands, Pacific. July 388, Dec. 16; 
map, Dec. 18. 

Man in the Rain, The. Editorial. Dec. 9. 

Manning, Lawrence. Rocket ships. Oct. 30. 

Man’s Fate. Malraux. Book rev. Aug. 56. 

Manson, Frances. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 29. 

Marchandeau, Paul. Fr. Min. Commerce. Aug. 40. 

Marion, Frances. Scenarist. Nov. 25f. 

Market. Production and consumption, Oct. 50; 
U. S. public demand, Oct. 48. 

Marriage. Inter-racial. Sept. 39. 

Marx, Saml. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 24f. 

Maryland. County govt. Aug. 46. 

Massachusetts. County’ reorganization, i 
46; cranberry pickers’ strike, Oct. 61; 
women’s wage decline, Oct. 87; textile in- 
dustry, Dec. 20. 

Mass. Inst. Tecnology. Finances, Sept. 28. 

McClellan, L. N. Reclam. Bur. July 52. 

McDermott, M. J. Press Agent. Biog. July 30. 

McDonald, Jas. G. League Nations Commr. 
German Refugees. Dec. 68. 

McFadden, Rep. Pa. Anti-Semitism, Nov. 41. 

McGugin, H. Murder King Cotton. Aug. 31. 

McIntyre, M. H. Asst. Sec. to Pres. July 26. 

Mead, E. Commr. Reclamation, July 51; 49. 

Andrew W. Attempted indictment. 

Men Behind Your Movie Diet. Wm. E. Berch- 
told. Nov. 238 

of College Dollars. Wm. E. Berchtold. 
ept. 

Men of Space. Ugo Andres, Oct. 26; 

Dec. 4. 

Merced Project. Sept. 56. 

Mexico. Claims Clipperton Is., July 31; Fr. 
occupation, July 34f.; bootleg cattle, Nov. 2. 

Michelsen, Charles. Press agent. Biog. July 26. 

Michigan. Govt. districts, Aug. 44; ignorant 
justices, Aug. 43; Auto Industry, Dec. 20/.; 
Shilling reports, Aug. 44. 

Michigan, Univ. Finances, Sept. 29. 

Milford, Morton, Press agent. Biog. July 30. 

Mills, Gail A. Princeton bursar. Sept. 25. 

Mills, Ogden. Against Roosevelt. Sept. 12. 

Milner, Lucille B. The ‘Dispossessed” of 
Europe. Dec. 23. 

Minnesota. County govt. Aug. 46. 

Mississippi. County govt. Aug. 44. 

Moley, Raymond. Nov. 16; educator in govt., 
Dec, 33; govt. personnel, Aug. 25. 

Money. Consumer’s dollar, Oct. 51; issue in 
1936 election, Dec. 27; sound investments, 
Aug. 34f.; suspension of gold, July 9; 
Townsend plan, Dec. " 

Montana. Copper strike. Nov. 62. 

Moon. Burial on, Oct. 31; trips, Oct. 30f. 

Morey, Lloyd. Comptroller Univ. Ill. Sept. 30. 

Morgan, A. E. Chairman TVA. Aug. 50. 

Morgan, H. E. Press agent. July 30. 

Morgenthau, Henry J., + And press, July 
29; wire-tapping, Nov. 

Morris, C. Edward. The Yeland the World 
Forgot. July 31. 
orss, Ev. Former treas. M.I.T. Sept. 28. 

Moses, Harry. Stage producer. Nov. 26f. 

Mosquito District—There She Stands. Edward 
M. Barrows. Aug. 42. 

Motion pictures. Annual attendance, Nov. 23}.; 
Hollywood and N. Y., Dec. 21; Men Behind 
Your Movie Diet, Nov. 23; million dollar 
films, Nov. 24; newsreels, Oct. 21; costs, 
Nov. 24; scenario editors, Nov. 23; service 
eapacity, Sept. 20; sound effects, Oct. 22. 

M. P. Prod. & Distrib. of Amer. Nov. 55. 

Moulders’ Union. Bars women. Oct. 37. 

Murder of King Cotton. H. McGugin. Aug. 31. 

Mussolini. On employed women, Oct. 35; world 
police Saar, Nov. 19. 


Natl. Archives Bldg. Wash., D. C. Nov. 50f. 
Natl. Conf. of Social Work. Dec. 38. 

Natl. Economic Council. Nov. 16 

Natl. Ed. Assn. Married women teachers. Oct. 38, 
NHA, Natl. Housing Act. Sept. 34. 

Natl. Instit. of Pub. Affairs. Proposed. Aug. 


- Municipal League. Aug. 45. 

Recovery Act. Abandons price-fixing, 
Sept. 44; unemployment, Aug. 389; Asst. 
President needed, Nov. 15; Blue Eagle in 
Weather Report, July 55; codes, Nov. 59, 
Dee. 12, Dee. 84f.; sex discrimination, 
educators, Dec. 383; personnel, Aug. 28; 
publicity, July 27f.; collective bargaining, 
Oct. 87; news, July 24, 55; defiance of, 
Dec. 35; failures, Sept. 10; jobs for young 
Oct. 61: tax on business, Sept. 41; strikes, 


Oct, 
Dry Goods Assn. NRA 


Retail 
Sept. 
Natl. ascites Party. Germany. Nov. 40. 
Natl. Student League (Communist). Aug. 20. 
NSPPC. Natl. Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity. Aug. 10, 47; - 17, Oct. 48; 
organization plan, Aug. 12f. 
Natl. Watchmen in the East. Oct. 14. 
Natl. Woman’s Party. Employed married 


women. Oct. 
u. Ss. oe at Dec. 17; 


letter, 


codes. 


38. 
Naval Intelligence. 
Limitations Conference. Sept. le 
avy Department, U. S. Sept. 48; Clipperton 
Island records, July 31; obsolescence prop- 
aganda, Sept. 
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Nazis. Catholic opposition. Nov. 20; Hitler’s 
Hymns of Hate, Dec. 42; influence in Saar. 
Nov. 18; propaganda in U. S., Nov. 39. 

Nebel, Rudolph. Rocket ships. Oct. 31. 

Negroes. Communism, Aug. 20; enjoined from 
picketing, Dec. 49; White People’s Club of 

~ Wee. Oct. 4. 

Netherlands. Airways, Oct. 15; econ. war re- 
port, Aug. 49; Far East airways, Oct. 18; 
South Atlantic route, July 21; race hatreds, 
Oct. 

New Deal. Democratic ‘support,’ Nov. 4; 
food standards, Dec. 10; monetary reforms, 
Aug. 34; overdone relief, Dec. 45; person- 
nel problem, Aug. 22, Nov. 46f.; prop- 
aganda, July 23; public works, Sept. 34; 
cotton industry, Aug. 81; Republican pro- 
test, Dec. 26; restricts ‘opportunity, July 
22: slum clearance, Nov. 10; The Two-Shell 
Game (Editorial) Nov. 9; unauthorized by 
people, Dec. 10; waning popularity, Dec. 
26. See Natl. Recovery Act. : 

New Deal’s Personnel Problem, The. William 
E. Berchtold. Aug. 22. 

New Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
employees. Oct. 38. 

New Hampshire. Women’s wage decline. Oct. 37. 

New Jersey. County reorganization, Aug. 46. 

New Jersey Central R.R. Co. union. Oct. 62. 

New Mexico. County govt. Aug. 44. 

Newspaper and Graphic Arts Codes. Admin- 
istration. July 27. 

Newspaper Guild. Strike threat. Oct. 56. 

Newspapers. Congressional - press _ galleries. 
July 24; NRA code, Sept. 44; Washington 
correspondents, July 24. 

Newsreel. Camera work, Oct. 25; Let’s Wait 
for the, Oct. 21; govt. press agents, July 28. 
N. Y. Central R. R. Stock issues. Nov. 33. 

N. Y. City. 57th St., Dec. 56; FERA relief, 
Nov. 46; Federal Housing, Nov. 12f.; film 
industry center, Dec. 21; financial district 
location, Dec. 22; furriers’ strike, Oct. 56; 
consulate propagandists, Nov. 40; house- 
painters’ strike. Oct. 56; Infirmary for 
Women and Children, Oct. 37; Interborough 
Rapid Transit and NRA, Nov. 59; picketing 
laws, Dec. 49; police and radicals, Nov. 39; 
racial clashes, Nov. 42; shopping district, 
Dec. 22; site, Dec. 20; slums, Nov. 11; 
utility employees threaten strike, Oct. 56. 

N. Y. State. County government, Aug. 43f.; 
improvement districts, Aug. 44; insurance 
reform, July 18; married women teachers, 
Oct. 38: relief "efficiency, Nov. 47; supt. 
insurance, July 16. 

N. Y. Univ. Finances. Sept. 26. 

New Zealand. British fleet. July 37. 

NIRA. Aug. 51. See Natl. Recovery Act. 

eA Starves. Ruth Stewart. Dec. 45. Sce 


Married women 


Noise in Palestine. Dec. 52. 

Norfolk & Western R’way Co. union. Oct. 62. 

Norris, Sen. George. Muscle Shoals. Aug. 50. 

— Anthony. Let’s Wait for the Newsreel. 
ec 

North Carolina. ne Aug. 46; textile 
strikes, Oct 

North Carolina Univ. Finances. Sept. 29. 

Northern Pacific R.R. Grand Coulee Dam. July 
51; married women employees, Oct. 38. 

Norway. Commercial aviation. Oct. 16. 

Now in November. Josephine Johnson. Book 
rev. Oct. 58f. 


Oberth, Hermann. Rocket ships. Oct. 28; 31. 

Occupations. Opportunities, Oct. 55; S 
from 1880-1930, Oct. 50 

Occupations Today and Tomorrow. 
Crone, July 2, Aug. 2, Sept. 2. 

Office Workers’ Union. July 59. 

Ohio. County govt., Aug. 46; 
Dec. 49. 

Oklahoma City Univ. Nov. 50. 

Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd. Dec. 37. 

~~ Against the World. Cedric Fowler. July 
4, 

Oppenheimer, Geo. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 31. 

Order of ’76. Oct. 14, Nov. 43. 

Oriental Peace Pact. Oct. 42. 

Ortiz, Ruben. Mex. Senator. July 35. 

Our Labor Wars. Nov. 53. 

Over the Hill to Public Ownership. 
Probert. Nov. 82. 


Pacific Phosphate Co. Ltd. July 32f., 34 

Pagan Island. German war base. Dec. 16. 

Palestine. Jewish refugees, Dec. 24; noise 
abatement. Dec. 52. 

Palmer, Wayne F. Fleet of Future, Sept. 48; 
World Powers Afloat, July 36. 

Panama Canal. Advantage to U. S., July 36; 
Jap. Intelligence Service. Dec. 19 

Pan-Am. Airways. Oct. 15, 19; growth, Oct. 2. 

Pan-Am. Student League. July 54, 

Paper. Capacity production, Sept. 20; indus- 
trial code, Sept. 42; Paper Chemistry In- 
stitute, Sept. 29. 

Parable of Plenty, The. Robt. Doane. Sept. 17. 

Paramount. Newsreel, July 26; Pictures, Nov. 
24; writers, Nov. is 

Pareto, Vilfredo. Author, Biog. July 55f. 

Patriotic Speakers’ Bureau. Oct. 14. 

Pelley, William Dudley. Oct. 13; Nov. 41f. 

Pendray, G. E. Rocket Soc. Oct. 29. 

Pendulum Trembles, The. G. E. Sokolsky. 
Dec. 26. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Stock issues. Nov. 33. 

Pensions. R. R. retirement. Nov. 53. 

Perkins, Frances. Sec. Labor, Oct. 35; hous- 
ing program, Nov. 11; Kansas City speech, 
Dec. 26f.; reputation, Dec. 33, Nov. 59. 

Persia. Air routes. Oct. 17. 

Persoff, Albert. Scenario ed. Biog. Pa 30. 

Peru. Economic war report. Dec. 

Philadelphia. Legal and financial “aistelet. Dec. 
22; Fed. housing, Nov. 13. 

Philippines. Jap. designs. Dee. 17; weak posi- 


Berta 


picket laws, 


L. C. 


tion of U. S., July 36. 

Piccard, Auguste. Rocket ‘ships. Oct. 33. 

Pickets. Strike. Dec. 47. 

Pierce, H. Franklin. Rocket ships. Oct. 30. 

Plesman, Albert. Mg. Dir. Royal Dutch Air- 
lines (K.L.M.) Oct. 18. 

Plimpton, Nathan C. Comptroller Univ. Chi- 
cago. Sept. 27. 

Poland. Fr. Alliance, Oct. 41; German refu- 
gees, Dec. 23; in Fr. peace plan, Oct, 42; 
peace with Russia, Oct. 41. 

Porter, Paul. Chief AAA Press Section. Biog. 
July 29. 

P. O. Dept. Press Agents. July 29. 

Post, Wiley. Around World flight. Oct. 15. 

Press Agents of the New Deal. Wm. E. 
Berchtold. July 23. 

Press. Anti-Nazi in Saar, Nov. 19; Congres- 
sional galleries, July 24; Roosevelt’s ‘“‘press 
intelligence service.” July 25; Russian cen- 
sorship, Sept. 16. 

Price. Industrials, silver, commodities and 
gold, July 12f.; farm products, Dec. 27; 
— Oct. 51; NRA abandons fixing, Sept. 


Priestley, J. B. On U. S. Sept. 55; Eng. 
slums, Nov. . 
Princeton Univ. Bell, Nov. 50; finances, Sept. 


25. 

Probert, L. C. Over the Hill to Public Own- 
ership. Nov. 32. 

Production. Capacity in major _ industries. 
Sept. 18f.; control, Oct. 51; relation to in- 
come, Sept. 20f.; takes time, Oct. 51; 

. S. workers in, Oct. 50. 

Professions. Strikes, Oct. 61; 
36; workers, Sept. 

er Underseas. 


Aug 

ec ne Anti-Nazi, Dec. 25; New Deal, 
July 23; foreign countries in U. S., Nov. 
39f.3 German atrocity stories, Nov. 40; 

S. educates consumer, Dec. 12. 

Proud and the Meek, The. Jules Romains. 
Book Rev. Nov. 49. 

Public Archives Comm. Nov. 51. 

PWA. Public Works Administration. Expendi- 
tures, Sept. 32f.; Green County, S. C., 
Sept. 45; jobs for young educators, Dec. 


women in, Oct. 


George H. Engeman. 


33; press agent, July 29f.; slum clearance, 


ev. 10. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. July 52. 


Qantas. Queensland airways. Oct. 1 
Geese in the Saar. Albin E. 
ov. 


8. 
Johnson. 


Cedric Fowler. 


See Com- 


Racial Prejudice: A Racket. 


et. 10. 

Radicals. N. Y. Police. Nov. 39. 
munism, Fascism, Nazis. 

Radio. Set production, Sept. 20; traffic mer., 
July 21; owned by unemployed, Dec. 46; 
influences Saar plebiscite, Nov. : 

Railroads. In Canada, Nov.: 34; capacity serv- 
ice, Sept. 20; capitalization, Nov. 32; mar- 
ried women employees, Oct. 34, 38; em- 
ployment, Nov. a freight costs, Nov. 
33; NRA travel, pt. 42; needless ex- 
penses, Nov. 35; new devices, Nov. 34; 
pensions, Nov. 53; public ownership, Nov. 
32; safety, Nov. 33; stockholders, Nov. 
35; streamlined trains, July 20; taxes, Nov. 
34; transcontinental speed record, July 20; 
value in U. S., Nov. 32; wildcat competi- 
tion, Nov. 88; workers’ union, Oct. 62. 

Raskob, John J. Finances Dem. Party. July 


ic 

Raymond, Allen. Cost of the Codes. Sept. 41. 
RFC. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Backs Grand Coulee, July 50; helps insur- 
ance cos., July 18; press agent, July 28; 
state and county loans, Nov. 46 

Recovery. Gov’t-Bankers truce. Dec. 11; me- 
thods abroad, July 9; science and, July 
19; Townsend Plan, Dec. 38. See Depres- 
sion, NRA and New Deal. 

Reid, Edwy B. Press agent Farm Credit Ad- 
min. Biog. July 30. 

Reid, Mrs. Helen. Last World’s Fair visitor. 
Dec. 50. 

Repub. Party. Growing vote, Dec. 26; over- 
tures from F. D. Roosevelt, Sept. 9; pub- 
licity director, July 27; New Deal splits, 
Dec. 28. 

Return of the Lady. Claire Howe. Oct. 34. 

Richardson, Stanley. Press agent Veterans’ 
Admin. Bur. Biog. July 30. 

Richberg, Donald R. NRA director, Nov. 59; 
“Asst. President.” Nov. 15. 

Riedel, Klaus. Rocket ships. Oct. 

Rising Son of the Rising Sun. ‘Aut ‘rashiro. 
Sept. 36f. 

te Center. 


Rockefeller, John D., Sr. 
Sept. 27. 


Rocket ships. Oct. 26. 
Rogers, Will. Films. Nov. 31. 
Rollins College. Finances. Sept. 31. 


Franklin Delano. Absent during 
strikes, Sept. 11; appoints Supt. Insurance, 
July 16; approved Sinclair. Dec, 28; cam- 
paign promises, Oct. 9; failures, Sept. 10; 
farm plan, Sept. 10; growing conservatism, 
Sept. 11; growing opposition to, Sept. 12; 
lower elec. rates, July 48; master publicist, 
July 23; national deficit, ‘Sept. 11; news of 
budget message, July 26; overtures to Re- 
publicants, Sept. 9; parallels with Lenin, 
Oct. 52; press conferences, July 23f.; pro- 
posed Labor truce, Nov. 53; publicity ad- 
vantages, July 380; strike mediation, Nov. 
62; summer quiet "order, Aug. 47; support 
in 1984 election, Dec. 9; vacation in 
Hawaii, Sept. 45. 


New Outlook Index 


Columbia Univ. property. 


Univ. of Chicago. 


Roosevelt, 





F. D. Oct. 85; jobs for 


Roosevelt, Mrs. 
on danger to 


women reporters, Ju 24; 
youth, July 21. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. 

24. 

Royal Dutch Air Lines. Oct, 

Royal Road to Riches, The. 
Benkert. Aug. 34. 

Rubber. Capacity tire production. 

Rumania. Anti-Semitism, Oct. 11; 
ers, Oct. 54. 

Russia. American engineers, Sept. 14; League 
of Nations, Oct. 41; attitude toward world, 
Sept. 15; aviation progress. Oct. 16; bans 
whiskers, Oct. 54; economic war _ reports: 
Aug. 49, Dec. 41; elections, Dec. 50; English 
anxiety over, Oct. 41; foreign technicians, 
Sept. 14; French peace pact, Oct. 39, 42; 
Gay-Pay-Oo, Sept. 13; German refugees, 
Dec. 23; European peace, Oct. 43; in Far 
East. Dec. 17; Japan wants war, July 47; 
Japanese hatred, July 40; joins League of 
Nations, Oct. 55; Locarno pact, Oct. 42; 
navy, July 88; peace with Poland, Oct. 41; 
press censorship, Sept. 16; rocket ships, 
Oct. 26; secrecy, Sept. 15; Soviets, Sept. 
13; status of wornmen, Oct. 35; war in_Paci- 
fic, Dec, 19. Sce U.S.S.R. 

Ruthven, A. G. Pres. Univ. Mich. Sept. 29. 

Rynin, Nikolai A. Rocket ships. Oct. 32. 


Press statements, July 
15, 18. 
Ambrose W. 


Sept. 18. 
bans whisk- 


Refugees, Dec. 23f.; mines, Nov. 21; 
Nov. 18. 


Bright, 


Saar. 
plebiscite, 
Sabatier, Frédéric. 
39. 
Sackheim, Jerry. Scenario ed. Biog. Nov. 55. 
Safety. R. R., Nov. 383; razors, Oct. 54. 
Salvador. Recognizes Manchoukuo. July 46. 
San Francisco. FERA relief, Nov. 46; long- 
shoremen’s strike, Nov. 62. 
Schachner, Nathan. Rocket ships. Oct. 33. 
S-hmiedl, Fritz. Rocket ships. Oct. 32. 
Schools. Communist propaganda, Aug. 20; 
Ives oath of allegiance, Aug. 21; PWA 
money, Sept. 33; state control, Aug. 46. 
Sce Colleges. 
Scholarships. Oct. 55. 
Schulberg, B. P. Film exec. 
Science. Relation to present, July 20; New 
Day, July 19; Kettering expects important 
new discovery, July 20; ‘‘wave-movement,” 


July 21. 
Seaton, John L. Pres. Albion Coll. 
Seattle Wash. FERA relief. Nov. 46; 

power project, July 52. 
Selznick, David. Film producer. Nov. 25. 30. 
Sheehan, Winfield. Genl. Mgr. Fox Films, 

Nov. 54. 
Sheldon, Dr. H. H. Rocket 
Shepard, Dean Walter James. 

Affairs, Aug. 25. 
Shesta, John. Rocket ships. Oct. 30. 
Shouse, Jouett. July 27. 

producer, Nov. 27. 

Sept. 13f.; Japan 


New Scheme. Oct. 


Nov. 27. 


Sept. 31. 
Skagit 


ships. Oct. 30. 
Natl. Inst. Pub. 


Shumlin, Hermann. Play 
Siberia. German colonists, 
invades, July 46. 
Sifton, Claire. Return of the Lady. Oct. 34. 
Silk industry. Strike, Nov. 62; code Sept. 44. 
Silver. Price changes. July 23f. 
Silver Shirts. Oct. 12, Nov. 42; 
Oct. 13. 
Simon, Sir John. Oct. 41; Locarno, Oct. 43. 
Sinclair, Upton. Dec. 36; approved by Roose- 
velt and Farley, Dec. 28; campaign, Oct. 
9; welcomes ideas, Dee. 53. 
Sloan, Alfred P., Jr. World’s Fair. July 19. 
Sloan, Geo. A. Chrmn. Cotton Code. Oct, 46. 
Smith, Bernard. Rocket ships. Oct. 30. 
Smith, Howard. Scenario ed. Nov. 29; 
Nov. 31. 
Smith, Jas. M. Pres. La. State 
Smith, any W. Vice-Pres. 
Sept. 
Soc. of Friends. Dec. 24. 
Soil Erosion Service, U. S. Aug. 15. 
Sokolsky, Geo. E. Conservative Opposition, 
Sept. 9; Pendulum Trembles, Dec. 26. 
Sommers, Martin. Babbitt & Son Go 
Aug. 18. 
Red _ the 
Oct. 57. 
South America. Air 
South Carolina. FERA 
County PWA funds, 
strikes, Oct. 47. 
Spain. Female vote. 
54. 
Spenders, The. E. W. 
Spokane-Portland & Seattle 
Sproul, Robert G. Pres. Univ. 


26. 
Stalin. Trotsky, 


membership, 


Biog. 


Sept. 29. 
Mich. 


Univ. 
Univ. 


Red. 


Rose. Stark Young. Book rev. 
routes, Oct. 17f. 
relief, Nov. 46; 
Sept. 453 


Green 
textile 
Nov. 19; films for, Nov. 
Adams. Nov. 46. 
R’way. Oct. 38. 
of Calif., Sept. 
Advantage over Sept. 12; 
dictatorship, Sept. 13. 

Stanford Univ. Finances. 

State, U. S. Dept. Press 

Stedman, Alfred D. AAA 
July 28. 

Steel. Capacity production, 
operation, Dec. 58; Code Section 
583: NRA defied, Dee. 35. 

Steere, Lloyd R. Treas. Univ. 


Senbine. John W. Yale 

Stewart, Ruth. Nobody 

Stocks. April price changes, 
lation, Aug. 387 

Strauss, Michael. “PWA 
July 29f. 

Strike. Pickets, Dec. 47; publishers’ 
July 58; coercion, Dec. 49; current 
Oct. 46, 56. Nov. 53; NRA _ interferen 
Sept. 44; President’s absence, 
truckmen, Oct. 6. 

Studevant, W. L. Press 
July 30. 


Jutlook Index 


Sept. 26. 
Agent. 
press agent. 


July 30; 
Biog., 


Sept. 19; factory 
7-A, Nov. 


Chicago. Sept. 
patron, Sept. 2 
Starves. Dec. 4 
July 12f.; 


4, 
5. 
specu- 


press agent. 


agent TVA. 


Biog.., 


clerks, 
in U.S.. 
c 


¢. 
Sept. 11; 


Biog., 


Aug. 27; methods of at- 
progress, Aug. 26; world 


Merwin K. Hart. 


July 37. 
production, 


Submarine. Iswas, 
tack, Aug. 28f.; 
navies, Sept. 32. 

Subsidizing Stagnation. 
Sept. 

Suez Canal. 

Sugar. Blights, 
Dec. 29; U. 

Sugar Islands. 


29. 

Sullivan, Richard F. 
ity by a Dam-Site. July 48. 

Summer Quiet. Editorial. Aug. 47. 

Sun Shines Bright. Editorial. July 41. 

Surplus Economy, But Is It A? Robert R. 
Doane. Aug. 9. 

Switzerland. German Dec. 24. 


Strategic. importance. 
Dec. 29f.; Hawaii 
S. market, Dec. 31. 
Wm. Atherton Du Puy. Dec. 


Wanted: A New Author- 


refugees. 


Taft, Chief Justice William H. Strike pickets. 
48. 


Dec. 
Takamatsu, H. Jap. aeronautics. July 54. 
Talk of the Nation. July 54, Aug. 54, Sept. 
54, Oct. 53, Nov. 50, Dec. 50. 


Tashiro, Aiji. Rising Son of the Rising Sun. 


Sept. ‘ 

Taxation. Cotton, Aug. 838; local govts., Aug. 
42; builds Roosevelt opposition, Sept. 11; 
issue in 1936, Dec. 27; to support . Govt. 
experiments, Sept. 10; to support NRA, 
Sept. 41; Townsend Plan, Dec. 38; U. S. 
forms, Dec. 27f. 

Taxicabs. Liability insurance. July 17. 

Taxpayers. Alarmed by New Deal expendi- 
tures, Dec. 27; and PWA, Sept. 35; cost 
of Interstate Commerce Commission, Nov. 
35; election losses, Oct. 9; pay for rail- 
roads, Nov. 83; associations, Aug. 42, 45. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. New ideas 
in child training. Dec. 53. 

Teachers’ Union of N. Y. C. Aug. 21. 

Technology. Idle machinery, Nov. 59; no 
menace, Oct. 49; unemployment, Oct. 36. 

Telegraph. After-dinner stories by, Nov. 52. 

Telephone. Installation, Nov. 57; wire-tap- 
ping, Nov. 57; women operators, Oct. 37. 

Tennessee. County reorganization. Aug. 46. 

Tennessee Elec. Power Co. Aug. 51. 

TVA. Tennessee Valley Authority. July 48, 
Aug. 50; jobs for young educators, Dec. 
33; press agent, July 30; letter, Oct. 2. 

Terschelling Island. Treasure hunters. Dec. 
51. 

Texas. County reorganization. Aug. 

— of Time, The. Donald A. ao Nov. 


wie Shipley. Where Is American Business 


Going? Dee. 20. 
Those Who Perish. Edward Dahlberg. Book 


rev. Oct. 57f. 

Thyssen. Hitler backer. Oct. 14. 

Tile industry. NRA code. Sept. 41. 

Tiller, Theo. H. Press agent Fed. Home Loan 
Bank Bd. Biog. July 30. 

Time. National economy, Oct. 51; time-saving 
fallacies, Nov. 36. 

To Utopia on a Seth 
Axley. Dec. 37. 

Townsend Old Age Pension Plan. Dec. 37. 

Trade Routes in the Sky. Wm. E. Berchtold. 
Oct. 15; letter, Nov. 4. 

Trade Union League. July 59. 

Traveling Salesmen’s_ Assns., 
July 2; 58. 

Treas, Dept. 
29 


Townsend Pension. 


Natl. Council. 


Correspondents’ Assn. July 27, 


Pan-Am,. Airways. 


Nov. 12; indis- 
food and drug 

America, Dec. 
Sept. 


Trippe, Juan Terry. Pres. 


Oct. 19. 

Tugwell, Rexford G. FEHC, 
creet interview, July 29; 
bill, Dee. 12, 35; remaking 
33; ridicules Roosevelt opposition, 
10; speech preparation, July 63. 

Turkey. Balkan interest. Oct. 41; 
peace, Oct. 41; women, Oct. 35. 

Turn of a Screw, The. Robert 


Oct. 48. 
Two-Shell The. 


European 
R. Doane. 


Game, “ditorial. Nov. 9. 


Uncle Sam, Landlord — The Myth of Slum 
Clearance. Herbert Corey. Nov. 10. 

Uncle Sam, Peddler of Electric Gadgets. Ted 
Leitzell. Aug. 50. 

Uncmployment. And NRA, Aug. 39; good ap- 
pearance, Sept. 5; building trades, Sept. 
32; cotton industry, Aug. 35; depression 
viewpoints, July 22; opportunities for per- 
sonal service, July 22; Dept. Labor statis- 
ties, Dee. 39; relief for transients, Dec. 46; 
relief overdone, Dec. 45; technological, 
Sept. 55; U. S. and England, Nov. 46; 
white collar class seldom re-engaged, Sept. 
5; women, Oct. 86f.; worst lines, Dee. 39; 
youth and, July 21. See Employment. 

Union. Office workers. July 58; traveling 
salesmen, July 58; Saar, Nov. 19. 

Union Pacific R’way. Co. union. Oct. 62. 

United Anthracite Miners’ Union. Nov. 62. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy. Oct. 
oe 


White House ticker. July 26. 


United Press. 
A Pacific power, 


United States of America, 
July 36; airplane carriers, Sept. 52; air- 
ways, Oct. 15; aroused by Jap. Siberian in- 
vasion, July 46; Asiatic Fleet, July 37; 
current strikes, Nov. 53; depression money 
policy, July 9: economic war reports: July 
42, Aug. 48, Sept. 46, Oct. 44, Nov. 44, 
Dec. 49; excess capacity, Oct. 48; exports, 
Dec. 27; Far East diplomacy, Sept. 48, 
Dec. 17; fascism, Nov. 43; foreign loans, 
Aug. 34: foreign visitors and critics, Sept. 
54; German-Am, Societies 

govt. RR control, Nov. 33; 
11; Italian propaganda, 


joins ILO, Aug. 38; labor laws, Dec. 


w 


exploited, Nov. 


Oct. 49; material re- 
middle class oppressed, 
Oct. 49; 
routes, Dec. 


standards, 
sources, Sept. 17; 
Dec. 28; modern living comforts, 
navy, Sept. 48; Pacife trade 
16; pioneer women, Oct. 86; power proj- 
ects, Aug. 50; race hatreds, Oct. 11f., 
Nov. 42; rocket ships, Oct. 26; submarines, 
Aug. 27, Sept. 51; women wage-earners, 
poe 34; 11th place in world industry, 
c 

USSR. “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Ruled by two. Nov. 17; See Russia. 

United Textile Workers of ‘Amer. Recognition, 
Nov. 61; strikes, Oct. 46. 

Universities. Finances. Sept. 22. See Colleges. 

Uruguay. Economic war reports, Sept. 46. 

Utah. Picketing laws. Dec. 48. 

Utilities. Strike threat, Oct. 56; NRA costs, 
Sept. 42. 


living 


Why the Grass 


Sept. 27. 
Supt. 


i: 2 ayaa Maatioe. is Green. 
July 19. 

Vanderbilt Univ. Finances. 
Van Schaick, George S. 
N. Y. State. July 16. 
Vassar College. Oct. 55. 
Versailles Treaty. Labor clause, Nov. 5; 
limits German aviation, Oct. 18; Saar pleb- 

iscite, Nov. " 
Veterans’ Admin. Bur. July 30. 
Vienna. Housing program. Nov. 11. 
Viereck, Geo. S. Propaganda. Nov. 40. 
Vinson Treaty Navy Bill. Sept. 48. 
Virginia. County reorganization. Aug. 46. 
Vodka. In America. Dec. 52f. 
Von Opel, Fritz. Rocket ships. Oct. 32. 
Vice-Chancellor Fritz. And Vati- 


Insurance, 


Von Papen, 
can. Nov. ; 
Von — Guido Baron. Rocket ships. Oct. 


26, A 
Von Schleicher, Gen. and Frau. Nov. 19. 
Von Wiegand, Karl. Hitler interview. Nov. 39. 


Wages. Set by PWA and A. F. of L., Sept. 
83; N. Y. City building trades, Sept. 34; 
of women, Oct. 5 

Walker, F. C. ‘Asst. President.” Nov. 15f. 

Wallace, Henry A. Sec. Agric. Dec. 33; New 
_ speech, Aug. 24; publicity work, July 


Wambaugh, Sarah. Saar Plebiscite, Nov. 22. 

Wanted: A New Authority by a Dam-Site. 
Richard F. Sullivan. July 48. 

War Labor Bd. ard. Women’s wage rates. 
Oct. 37. 

Washington and Jefferson College. Oct. 55. 

Washington State. Married women in State 
employ, Oct. 38; picketing laws, Dec. 48. 

Waste. Engineering Soc. Report. Dec. 12. 

Weirton Steel Co. Defies NRA, Dec. 35; sec- 
tion 7-A, Nov. 58, 59. 

We’re In the ILO. Cedric Fowler. 
letter, Nov. 4f. 

West Indies. British fleet. July 37. 

West, James. Republican press agent. July 27. 

West, Mae. Actress. Nov. 28. 

West Virginia, Univ. of. Oct. 55. 

“= a Picket? Victor H. Bernstein. 


Wheat. Bootlegged from Canada, Dec. 27; de- 
based S. market, Dec. 27. 

Where Is American Business Going? Shipley 
Thomas, Dec. 20. 

White House. “Spokesman,” July 24; “‘spokes- 
man” banished, July 26; press conferences, 
July 23; total annual calls, Nov. 16. 

White People’s Club of W. Va. Oct. 14. 

White Shirts of California. Oct. 14. 

Why the Grass is Green. M. Valliant. July 19. 

Wilbur, R. L. Pres. Stanford Univ. Sept. 

= Wythe. Bright, New Scheme. 


39. 

Wilson Dam. 

Wilson, Woodrow. 
63; press statements, July 24; 
cite, Nov. 18. 

Winkler, Johannes. Rocket ships. Oct. 31. 


Winning a Government “A.” E. Eric Jamesen. 
Dec. 10. 
Wintringer, G. C. Controller 
Sept. 25. 
Wisconsin. County 
LaFollette defeat, Aug. 50. 
Wisconsin Univ. Finances. Sept. 31. 
Woll, Matthew. A. F. of L. leader. Nov. 53. 
Woman and the Sea, The. Concha Espina. 
Book Rev. July 53. 
Woman’s Party, Natl. Oct. 34. 
Women. Domestic service, Oct. 36; liberal 
arts, Oct. 87; in offices, Oct. 86; machin- 
ists, Oct. 37; professions, Oct. 36; right to 
work, Oct. 34; voting in Saar plebiscite, 
Nov. 19; vote in Spain, Nov. 19; 
earners, Oct. 34. 
Women’s Bureau. U. S. Dept. Labor. 
ment statistics. Oct. 35f. 
Women’s Medical Assn., N. Y. Oct. 37. 
Woodin, William H. Publicity. July 26f. 
Woollcott, Alexander H. Nov. 

Worcester Polytechnic. Oct. 55. 
World Comm. Against Fascist 
Dec. 24. 

World Diary. Quincy Howe. 
55. 
World Disarm. Conf. Nov. 18f. 
World Powers Afloat, Steaming East. 
F. Palmer. July 36. 


Aug. 38; 


Dec. 


Aug. 50. 
League of Nations, Oct. 
Saar plebis- 


Princeton Univ. 


reorganization, Aug. 46; 


wagre- 


Employ- 


Oppression. 


Book rev. Dec. 


Wayne 


Sept. 24; New Deal re- 
Affairs. Dee. 17. 
Oct. 19. 


Yale Univ. Finances, 
ecruits, Dee. 33. 
Yoshizawa, Jap. Min. For. 
Young, Evan E. Pan-Am. Airways. 


Nov. 29; 31. 


Zanuck, Darryl. Film exec. 
Nov. 10. 


Zanzibar. British housing program. 
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